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The U.S. Steel Strike 


From any point of view, the damage done by the pro 
longed steel strike in the United States is a matter of grave 
concern, not only for the United States but for all countries 
of the western world. As one American official put it: “No 
enemy action could have so crippled our production as has 
this work stoppage.”’ An estimated 21 million tons of ingot 
steel were lost, almost a million workers were laid off, and 
there will be an estimated lag of 25 per cent to 30 per cent 
in U.S. arms production this year. Nor is the final count 
yet in. The sympathy strike of the iron ore miners in the 
Mesabi Range meant that steel companies in both United 
States and Canada were unable to build up their inventories 
of iron during the early part of the summer, and it is doubt- 
ful if the loss can be made up before the ore boats put in for 
the winter. The result may well be shortages of steel running 
into next year. 

In these circumstances, it is all too easy to blame the steel 
workers. There has been much wringing of hands over the 
increasing power of “irresponsible unionism” which can so 
arbitrarily disrupt the whole economy. What most com- 
mentators fail to mention is the fact that the steel companies 
were also on strike against the U.S. government’s price con- 
trol policy. Led by the giant United States Steel, the six 
largest companies made it clear from the beginning that they 
would grant no wage concessions unless they received per- 
mission to increase the price of steel much more than the 
$3 a ton allowed by the law. The union was demanding a 
wage increase in line with those granted other industries 
under the U.S. wage stabilization program—and incidentally 
their first general increase since 1950. The United Steel 
Workers claimed that these wage increases could be granted 
by the companies without an increase in steel prices beyond 
the $3 limit, and the Wage Stabilization Board agreed with 
them. Since it was plain that unless something close to these 
wage demands were granted, the steel workers would strike, 
the strategy for the steel companies was obvious. They had 
only to refuse to bargain, and a steel strike was bound to 
come. How ingenious, to use a crippling steel strike as a 
lever to force the government to grant an increase in the 
price of steel large enough to guarantee the continuance of 
their record profits! The steel companies seemed to care 
very little that such an increase in steel prices would spread 
to every corner of the economy and push the price level 
even higher. 

(Continued on page 124) 


Hospital Insurance in 
British Columbia 


Hospital Insurance was the most important single issue 
contributing to the disastrous defeat of the two old parties 
in the June elections in British Columbia. And, from the 
promises made about Hospital Insurance during the election, 
it looks as if the new Social Credit government will stub its 
toes badly, if it’s not actually defeated, on this same issue. 

The majority of voters did not vote against Hospital 
Insurance as such, but against the Liberal-Conservative 
Coalition government's hopelessly inefficient administration 
of it. It had been hurriedly introduced as a major plank in 
the Coalition platform in the election campaign of 1949, as 
social-security bait to woo voters away from the CCF. There 
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an unsuccessful effort to insulate itself from public wrath 
by the familiar device of appointing a special legislative 
committee as well as outside experts to make independent 
investigations and submit recommendations for improving 
the whole system. 

Hospital Insurance, as would be expected, was a major 
issue in the recent elections. The Liberals and the CCF 
promised to continue the system but to improve its admini- 
stration. Social Credit and the Conservatives, on the other 
hand, promised to drop compulsory insurance and adopt 
a voluntary system such as Alberta now has. It will be inter- 
esting to see whether the new Social Credit government will 
actually attempt to implement its promises. Any voluntary 
system is necessarily costly and inadequate. It fails to pro- 
vide hospital care for the very people who need it most, 
particularly low-income families. By its very nature hospital 
insurance cannot be provided adequately and economically 
unless it is made compulsory in its financing and universal 
in its coverage, There is every indication that the majority 
of the public recognizes this fact and favors the present 
system ?/ it is properly administered. Any attempt to throw 
it overboard at this late stage is likely to mean that the 
government responsible will likewise be thrown overboard 

STUART JAMIESON. 
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By G. G. Eastwood. An authoritative autobiography of 
George Isaacs, who after being a British trade-union 
leader of international reputation, became Mayor of 
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Parliament. He held the exacting post of Minister of 
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George McCullagh 


The career of George McCullagh, late publisher of the 
Globe and Mail and The Telegram, was a remarkable dem- 
onstration of the processes by which a position of power, 
in this case in the newspaper field, can be attained by taking 
astute advantage of the erupting financial growth which has 
marked Canada’s fortune during the past three decades. 


From the vantage point of assistant financial editor of the 
old Globe, McCullagh quickly realized the potentialities of 
Canada’s natural resources, and shrewdly associated him- 
self with key figures, particularly in the mining industry. 
A sharp judge of the vagaries of the ‘market,’ a superb 
salesman, ambitious for power, he more than adequately 
achieved the goal of his far-reaching ambitions. 


In a brash moment, one of the “Young Turks” of the 
Bay Street financial community once quoted to him Edouard 
Pailleron’s aphorism: ‘Have success and there shall always 
be fools to say that you have talent.” By all material stand- 
ards, George McCullagh certainly achieved success. His 
true talent, however, was exiguous. Such as it was, it was 
utilized most effectively in his role as catalyst for other 
talents. But a native pioneer ruthlessness quickly taught 
him to seek destruction of any anti-catalyst that might cross 
his path. 

His political and social philosophy was based on the 
‘preservation of the “rugged individualism” by which he had 
gained his own power. During a period when the centre of 
democratic growth was visibly shifting from the upper levels 
of finance and Family Compact mentality, to the broader 
base of trade unionism in the labor movement, he appeared 
insensitive, at time belligerently antagonistic, to the most 
significant phase of twentieth century social evolution. The 
Canadian electorate very sanely rejected his Leadership 
League, with its fascist potentialities, and kept its eye on 
the parliamentarian democratic ball. It may be said to Mc- 
Cullagh’s credit that he quickly realized the abyss into which 
his tactics led, and hastily abandoned them. 

In practice, the McCullagh philosophy had elements of 
feudalism, not met with in public life since the passing of 
the American tycoons of the last century. He was familiar 
with human frailty, both in himself and others, and took 
steps to overcome both. Many wild anecdotes concerned 
him which were apocryphal. He exercised a benevolent 
paternalism over his newspaper world, and will perhaps be 
best remembered for personal kindnesses rather than for any 
great impetus he gave to the national future. 


Collective Bargaining 
in Agriculture 


In the July issue we surveyed the development of collective 
bargaining in Canadian agriculture, and found it to be 
fairly widespread, but especially prevalent in the cash crop 
areas of B.C. and Ontario. The question of how collective 
bargaining has affected producers, processors and consumers 
was left over to this issue. 

Let us deal with producers first. With collective bargaining 
many farmers feel that they are helping to set their own 
prices. This should improve farmer-processor relations, 
especially since farmers have been inclined rightly or wrongly 
to complain, ‘“‘We have to take whatever price they feel like 
giving us.” 

Second, collective bargaining promotes confidence that 
prices will be fairly stable over a period of years and that 
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prices for any one year will be known before the production 
season commences. This promotes stability of production and 
income and thus, incidentally, produces a stabilizing effect 
on the national economy. 

Third, some farmers have looked upon collective bargain- 
ing as a means of obtaining higher prices year in and year 
out than would otherwise have been received. This is a 
corollary of the proposition that farming is basic to the 
economy and that if farmers would only organize they could 
make any of their demands effective. This proposition is not 
entirely correct. Provided that a reasonable amount of 
international and interregional trade is possible, the degree 
to which any segment of the economy can increase its 
revenue through organizing is limited. The working out of 
the laws of supply and demand ensures that any attempt to 
increase prices will be accompanied by extra production and 
diminished consumption. Farmers are in the same position as 
other producers: if they raise their prices too high, they 
must expect to sell less. Further, the commodity marketing 
schemes cover the output of one province only, and cannot 
prevent competition from producers in other provinces or 
from abroad. If Ontario vegetable growers, for example, 
attempt to force prices up, there is a natural inclination for 
canners to emphasize production in their plants outside of 
Ontario. If Ontario cheese is high-priced, Quebec and New 
Zealand cheese will tend to bring it into line. Thus the actual 
increase in price which farmers can gain is limited in two 
ways — by consumer resistance to high prices and by com- 
petition from abroad or from other provinces. 

Processors are obviously affected by collective bargaining. 
Providing farmers’ demands are reasonable the stability of 
prices and production which accompany collective bargain- 
ing probably is to the advantage of processors. The setting 
of province-wide minimum prices tends to put more emphasis 
on efficiency of processing and marketing than on purchas- 
ing. Attempts by farmers to obtain exorbitant prices will 
have adverse effects on processors as well as farmers. 


Consumers have a stake in all matters which affect prices 
whether they be tariffs, taxes, wages, profits, efficiency, or 
collective bargaining. It is natural to assume that if collec- 
tive bargaining results in higher prices to farmers, such gains 
will be at the expense of the consumer. But here there are two 
important factors to consider. First, the farmer’s share of 
the consumer’s dollar averages about 50%, and so a rise of 
farm prices will not be accompanied by an equal percentage 
rise in consumer prices. For example, in 1951 the farmer's 
share of every dollar paid for canned tomatoes was 17 cents: 
thus, even to double the price to farmers would lead to only 
a 17° direct increase to consumers. Second, if reasonably 
stable prices and production are maintained, consumers will 
not be faced with alternating “feasts and famines’, An 
example in the case of potatoes has been presented recently 
in P.E.J. and New Brunswick. The low price received for 
1950 potatoes led to a decline of 24 per cent in plantings 
in 1951. The ensuing shortage of potatoes led to extremely 
high prices and to more money being spent to purchase 
potatoes than in the previous year. The Farmers Advocate 
of June 14 quotes the Director of Marketing Services in 
Nova Scotia as saying: “The urban population of Canada, 
according to the 1951 census, is 8,628,253. The consumption 
of potatoes per capita is 21112 pounds, which means that 
consumers purchased 1,824,875,509 pounds of potatoes 
Figuring the price rise between 1950 and 1951 at 3 cents 
per pound, Canadian consumers will have paid this year the 
nice sum of $54,746,205 more for potatoes than they did in 
1950-51. The subsidy of $1,817,487 paid in 1946-48 is only 
small potatoes compared with this.”’ This is an argument for 
subsidies but the same argument applies in favour of collec- 
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The Conference was least successful in its effort to define 
the values we want to defend. People had been thinking in 
practical terms all week, and they were frustrated at the 
difficulty of stating in explicit words the philosophy which 
underlies our Western democracy. ISABEL WILSON. 


THE U.S. STEEL STRIKE 

(Continued from front page) 
In the end, the badly split Truman administration was 
The Couchiching Conference forced to capitulate, and the steel corporations received an 
increase of $5.20 a ton in the price of steel. Once they were 
Most readers of The Canadian Forum proba! id f assured of this, the companies soon signed an agreement 
ions of the Couchiching Conference tt! with the union, granting a wage increase of 16 cents an 
t time the Canadian Broadcasting rpor hour, plus about 5 cents an hour in fringe benefits, and a 
anadian Institute on Public Afi modified form of union shop. The whole episode illustrates 
oject. The opening hour of each even the difficulty of fighting inflation in face of determined efforts 
vadcast over the trans-Canada network of large corporations in key places to breach the dikes of 

rd the main speakers on every to} ind a price control 

question period. But it's unfortunate that And it underlines once again what one labor economist has 
= op oe During the second i called the main problem of present-day industrial relations. 
were able to elaborate their ery How can governments devise laws which will settle disputes 
under further questionis And igh ees in essential industries, and which at the same time will 
ning neetings were on the air, at ~iniecdes encourage genuine collective bargaining instead of reliance 
ignincant discussion took place 2 on direct government intervention? 
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Twenty-five Years Ago 
Vou. 7, No. 84, SepremBer, 1927, The Canadian Forum. 

A small group of West Coast Indian sculpture in agilite, 
stone, and wood, lent by the national Museum at Ottawa, 
was included in the exhibition and produced so much inter- 
est from both sculptors and critics that it will be surprising 
if totem poles and mask motives do not appear in subsequent 
Salons. One of the most distinguished and discerning of the 
critics, Mr. Thiebault-Sisson of Le Temps, went so far as to 
discern in the decorative treatment of some of the modern 
Conference got under way on August °% 101 landscapes the same indigenous impulse which has produced 

ucid exposition of the struggle for power in the the highly stylized and decorative motives of the B. C 

Hector 1, forn nist f State for Indians. It is an interesting point and one that may be made 

ned a future battleground in the studios and round the club 
fires during the coming winter. 
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Canadian art is on the foreign maps. It is accepted as a 
rous natural expression, partaking as all art should, of 
tional characteristics, both mental and physical. With 
r received in England, France, and America, it is 

t} may shortly receive the appreciation 

its own country. There are signs of a growing 

every side, and if the pains of recognition are 





acute, this is one of the most certain signs 
h has been the history of all art, ancient 
Canadian Art in Paris” by Eric 





The Canadian Forum is interested im recetving 
articles on public affairs, science, art, and literature, 
espectally in the newer developments of those aspects 
of life in this country. 
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Thumbprint 


The high school of Forest Hill Village, Toronto, reports 
that its academic standing has been considerably improved 
by an experiment which gave the students the same kind of 
liberty that they would have in a university. Those who 
showed a tendency to abuse the privilege were kept in line 
by the threat of having the old system restored. We wonder 
if this is not a typical parable for our times. The university 
would certainly improve its standing if it could add to its 
freedom the same threat of taking it away 


Notes On Paris: 
Peace and Neutralism 


Michael Shenstone 


> TWO HEDGEHOGS STAND face to face, peeking 
it each other through their prickles. Only when they are 
finally willing to show the end of their muzzles and start 
negotiating seriously on the control of armaments, would 
one be able to speak of an international d¢tente.”’ 

This somewhat irreverent treatment of the international 
situation is the ending of one of the main editorials in 
tonicht’s paper (Le Monde). In a way, it shows something 
rather typical of French newspapers and private opinion at 
the moment—-a certain tendency to try and persuade one- 
self and the world, by aloofness mixed with mockery, that 
France is somehow apart from the great East-West struggle 
Even pro-government newspapers (and there are never 
many of those in France) hardly ever use the word “we” 
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when discussing the goings-on of the Atlantic bloc; and 
people in conversation unconsciously use fatalistic phrases 
which show you how remote they feel France is from the 
centre of international affairs 

These ways of thinking exist of course in almost every 
country at present. But the French have always had a 
remarkable talent for being able to make a doctrine out of 
anything, and so it is that France has become the centre of 
neutralism,”’ with consequent world-wide publicity. Rough- 
ly, neutralism is the French equivalent of “Bevanism,” in a 
much more thorough-going manner. Bevan criticized the 
excessive speed of rearmament; French neutralists tend to 
challenge the whole idea of rearmament, and look on Bevan 
as backward. The Bevanites express mistrust of recent 
Western policy toward Germany; but Claude Bourdet 
called Adenauer recently “the Syngman Rhee of the Occi- 
dent.” There is a harshness and a desperation about French 
neutralism that is a result of a higher tension existing in 
France than in other Western European countries. The pull 
of Russia and the U.S.A. is reflected on the one hand in the 
huge Communist party and on the other the considerable 
Americanization of everyday life-—-France seems far more 
Americanized than England, for instance. As always, there 
is 1940 skulking in the back of people’s minds, causing a 
permanent psychological need for Frenchmen to win back 
their self-respect through pursuing an independent policy 
Most important, there is the German problem and the con- 
nection it has come to have with U.S. strategy. Fear and 
mistrust of Germany run very deep in France still, and in 
fact nothing that the Germans do or could do can alleviate 
this feeling for the present. It is a problem which the French 
turn over and over in their minds—the space in the press 
devoted to it is extraordinary—and one on which the ordin- 
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ary citizen is likely to have views, unlike many French 
political problems 

The French neutralists are not, as they have often been 
called, “crypto-Communists.” The criticisms they make of 
the Soviet régime go too deep to permit that assumption 
Yet not much time is wasted on anti-Sovietism; anti-Ameri 
canism is better sport. This anti-Americanism is not the 
familiar, personal ‘they-talk-too-loud-and-they-fished-out 
my-lake’” kind that Canadians practise; nor the good 
humored, rather superior anti-Americanism of the English 
it tends to be a quiet, single-minded indictment of American 
foreign policy in all its manifestations. It is not as rough 
with its words as the Communist version, but it is perhaps 
more subtle and insinuating, and often mixed with mis 
chievous insight: ‘The Americans are admirable propagand- 
ists; but their best propaganda they do for the Russians’ 
is a typical epigram culled from the latest issue of Les Temps 
Modernes, the existentialist review. Unlike their English 
or Canadian counterparts, French neutralists rarely seem to 
find it worthwhile to remind themselves of the strong liberal 
elements in American society, nor of what do remain its 
magnificent accomplishments 

In a sense it is difficult to blame them, for what is ever 
present to their minds, and must be present to anybody 
thinking about France, is the deep split in French society 
symbolized by Communist strength. They are conscious 
that its meaning is not merely political, but also a symptom 
of the fact that a very large fraction of the French nation 
feels utterly no stake in the country. France is still a 
classical Marxian terrain. Therefore, according to men such 


as Sartre, even if one’s own bourgeois and liberal prejudices 
incline one to sympathize to a large extent with the ideals 


of the United States, it would be wrong to commit the whole 
nation to something rejected so passionately and sincerely 
by a large and disinherited part of it. The men who point 
this out are none the less sincere friends of Western democ- 
racy for the most part. One wonders whether, in the Europ- 
ean context, one can call them cowardly or altogether 
misguided 
The great argument that is brandished at present by 
neutralists is that Western rearmament is useless because if 
the Russians had been going to attack, they would have done 
so already when the West was disarmed. Therefore the 
USS.R., it is said, may well have somewhat brutal forms 
of diplomacy, but in essence wants peace. The setting of 
target years” for rearmament—e.g. 1954—by which time 
the West is to be strong enough to negotiate, has all along 
worried people. How was “strong enough” to be defined? 
What will be the limits of American patience? Will Russia 
have to invade an allied country or will it be enough that a 
satellite state should imprison a cardinal?’ There is a 
feeling that now that these target years seem to be fading 
into the background as a result of the general slowing down 
of rearmament, NATO is fortunately deprived of much of 
its offensive character. That there was an offensive char- 
acter was firmly believed, and the slightest pronouncements 
of America’s more bouncy generals or more idiot-minded 
legislators are given frightening: publicity whenever they 
confirm this view . 
In recent weeks the conviction that peace is much more 
possible has spread widely, as presumably it has in North 
America. “FALL IN ATLANTIC ZEAL” is a headline over a 
slightly gleeful article I read in this morning’s paper. The 
fact that the Americans did not press for a ratification of 
the Bonn conventions by France before the Assembly went 
on holiday in July, the failure of Moscow to react violently 
to these conventions, the fact that actual German rearma- 
ment still seems distant, the general reduction of rearmament 
quotas that seems to be in the offing, the nature of the 
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American presidential candidates—all these have been made 
much of to inspire optimism. 

Neutralism, of course, must not be overestimated. It has 
acquired such prominence partly because so often its adher- 
ents are journalists or literary people—Jean-Paul Sartre 
among them-—and intellectuals of such a type have always 
had an influence in France unparalleled in the Western 
World. But you will find many among what the French call 
the “bienpensants’’ who do not even know what neutralism 
is. L’Observateur, the leading neutralist weekly (which inci- 
dentally shares a regular correspondent with The Canadian 
Forum in the person of Patricia Van Der Esch) has shown 
by analysing public opinion polls, that a large percentage of 
Frenchmen feel that France should remain neutral in a 
hypothetical war between the U.S. and Russia—but many 
of these have never heard of neutralism. Such statistics are 
deceptive: they do prove that many people refuse to choose 
in advance and in fact are trying to avoid the issue, just as 
France herself is trying to avoid so many issues, in Tunisia 
for instance, or with regard to Germany. But the statistics 
do not prove that this common attitude is anything more 
than negative; that, for instance, if France were really 
faced with the fact of a war, she could refuse, in her 
majority, to march. There is still, one feels (though really 
these are things on which there is no evidence one way or 
another), a certain desperate attachment to liberty in France 
which would cause resistance if the country considered it was 
being attacked. 

This is hypothetical. What is certain at present is that 
rearmament and the building of the Atlantic community 
are viewed with extreme passivity by most Frenchmen. In 
last week’s fuss over Washington's refusal to sign extensive 
orders for armaments with France under the new ‘offshore 
procurement” scheme, many people here (even officials) 
were in effect saying “if you don't sign the contracts, we 
will have to reduce our armament program, and it is vou 
who will be sorry then.”” By extension, because the problem 
of Germany has been so closely associated with that of 
rearmament, French enthusiasm for European unity has 
cooled somewhat. The Schuman Plan has been getting off 
to a painful Start, and the Saar question is at the moment 
all too closely linked with it. Schuman’s own position as 
Foreign Minister is less secure than it was, and he may not 
be carried over into the next government as he has for 
several years. 

Possibly the deep torpor which settles down over France 
each year in August has slowed down mental reactions, but 
it does seem that people here are viewing international 
affairs less feverishly than they have done for many months, 
and that they think of peace not just as something we have 
this week, but as something which may be with us at any 
rate for some years yet. As to the nature of that peace- 
whether it can be used to bring some measure of compromise 
in North Africa, or, greatly daring, in Indo-China, or some 
measure of social peace at home—non-Communists in 
France, be they neutralists in fact or name, or not, are as 
bitterly divided as ever, or will be when they come back 
from their holidays. * Paris, August 9, 1952. 


* “The Classic Left,” Addendum: I mentioned in the July issue of 
the Forum that there seemed to be a new emphasis on purely politica! 
issues by the French Communists, and a new toughness which was 
undiscouraged by the failure of the anti-Ridgwry strikes in May 
On June 19, a few days after I sent the article, the Communists 
publicly announced that their latest policy had been a failure, and 
that there should be a new line emphasizing economic issues, 
abandoning sectarianism, and offering collaboration with peasants, 
the middle classes, the intellectuals, and even “those employers who 
are hurt by American domination.” The CGT is already preparing 
big wage claims for the autumn. The Communists should do well 
with this new tactic. J 
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Joint Consultation in 
British Industry 


G. N. Daffern 


®> “IT IS PROBABLE that the structure of industrial 
government will assume its true proportions sooner in Eng- 
land than in America,” wrote the Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King some thirty years ago, and if the last five years are 
sufficient to judge by, then it seems that England is well on 
the way to prove Canada’s late Prime Minister and one time 
Minister of Labor a true prophet. Especially so, considering 
that Mr. Mackenzie King was basing his prediction mainly 
on the effects of British Joint Industrial Councils and Works 
Committees which were just getting started in those days. 


In his book /ndustry and Humanity which was published 
in the armistice month of November, 1918, Mr. Macken- 
zie King, after having undertaken a projected study of 
British industry, had these things to say of its joint indus- 
trial relations machinery: “There is reason to believe that in 
the not too distant future joint councils will form a domin- 
ant feature of British industrial policy. . . . The movement 
will reveal shortcomings, make mistakes, experience setbacks 
and failure; and it is probable that some time must elapse 
before its benefits will be appreciated. . . . But the scheme 
has in it the germ of all that has made for freedom in 
political evolution; and it has to promote it the genius for 
self-government which the British peoples have evolved 
through centuries of struggle. It is therefore destined to win 
its way. Meanwhile, it will remain the surest method of 
approach to the solution of the problems of Industry which 
wide knowledge of actual conditions, combined with many- 
sided opinion, has thus far evolved.” 


Now what is this British Industrial Relations movement 
for which Mr. Mackenzie King held such high hopes? What 
started the movement? What,are its objectives, its present 
position, its future? 


The chequered career of British industrial joint consult- 
ative machinery can be said to have begun in earnest during 
the first World War. Then, because the British Government 
had perforce to be concerned about the high measure of 
industrial strife in the British armaments factories, various 
investigations were started by the Government to try to 
improve matters. One of these investigating bodies was pre- 
sided over by Mr. J. H. Whitley, M.P. This committee 
recommended “the establishment for each industry of an 
organization, representative of employers and work people, 
to have as its object the regular consideration of matters 
affecting the progress and well-being of the trade from the 
point of view of all those engaged in it... .” As a means 
to this end, the committee suggested the setting up of a 
tripartite machine for each organized industry, consisting 
of a National Joint Standing Council composed of repre- 
sentatives of both sides, employers and workers, to meet 
regularly and frequently to consider matters affecting the 
trade on a national level; of district councils, similarly com- 
posed, to handle questions on the district level; and of works 
committees to be set up in individual establishments. 

From then on “Whitley Councils,” as they were called, 
began to be established in Britain. The first Joint Industrial 
Council was formed in 1918 and by the end of 1921, seventy- 
three were established covering government industrial estab- 
lishments, the Civil Service, the Admiralty and, of course, 
industry in general. 

The Ministry of Labor had suggested two conditions as 
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being essential to the constitution of an industrial council: 
(1) that it should consist exclusively of representatives of 
the industry and (2) that it should work through decentral- 
ized machinery distributed over the country—the district 
councils and works committees. Each industry was left to 
decide what machinery it considered necessary, but certain 
limitations to apply to all industries were suggested. Among 
these were: (a) council membership must be made up of 
representatives of the organized societies in the industry; 
(b) both employers and employed must be represented; (c) 
voting by sides; i.e. to carry a resolution, the voting must 
show a majority in its favor on each side of the council. 


The functions agreed upon by the Joint Industrial Coun- 
cils implied acceptance of a much broader view of the 
possibilities of joint action in industry than underlay the 
practice of collective bargaining. Thus not only are wages 
and conditions of work, but conciliation and arbitration, 
industrial and commercial problems—e.g. labor recruitment 
or commercial legislation—statistics, research and inven- 
tions and co-operation with government departments and 
other bodies among the suggestions for the functions pub- 
lished by the Ministry of Labour in January, 1919. 


Between the two world wars, the movement progressed— 
stumbling, rather than by easy strides, and just as Mr. 
Mackenzie King had foreseen. Once Britain’s back was 
away from the wall and the common enemy beaten, the 
bulk of management and labor resumed old domestic feuds 
with consequent detriment to such co-operative machinery. 
The events leading to the General Strike of 1926 already 
mentioned were one big setback; the depression years were 
another. The result was that although many Joint Industrial 
Councils kept in being, and functioned at top level while 
operating little of the suggested decentralized machinery, 
few, if any Joint Industrial Councils were started between 
1923 and the outbreak of World War II. Came 1939 and 
domestic squabbling was again obliged to give way to some 
measure of mutual co-operation. With previous lessons not 
forgotten, joint consultative machinery was fairly quickly 
installed throughout much of British industry. Soon after 
France fell, pit production committees began to be set up 
in the coal-mining industry, and in the shipbuilding industry 
the existing ‘‘Yard Committees” were given increased powers 
and functions. In December, 1940, Ernest Bevin, then Min- 
ister of Labour and National Service, stated in Parliament: 
“It is my considered view that, in order to avoid conditions 
which cause discontent, there should be established in all 
industrial establishments standing joint arrangements for 
regular discussions between managements and properly 
elected representatives of the workpeople on matters in 
which they are mutually interested.” 


In February, 1942, the Ministry of Supply made an 
agreement with the trade unions concerned for the estab- 
lishment of a committee in each Royal Ordnance Factory, 
for the exchange of views between workers and management 
on methods of increasing production and efficiency. The 
next month an agreement was reached between employers’ 
and workers’ organizations in the engineering industry on 
the setting up of production committees in the industry. 
The Government actively supported the movement and en- 
couraged employers and workpeople to improve production 
by closer co-operation. In July, 1943, the number of produc- 
tion committees had reached 4,169 and by December, 1943, 
had risen to 4,434. 


These Committees had three distinctive features: 


(1) Only trade union members could be elected to serve 
as representatives. 








Joint secretaries were required, one selected by the 


employer and one by the employees side 
3) The subjects constitutionally recognized as proper 
for discussion were broadly specified as follows 
The function of the Committee shall be to consult and 
advise on matters relating to production and increased effi- 
ciency for this purpose in order that maximum output may 
be obtained from the factory 


The Joint Production Committees devoted their main 
attention to matters directly affecting production, such as 
the better use of manpower and materials, better planning 
of work and improved use of factory space, etc. Frequently 
however, they discussed matters which affected production 
only indirectly, such as welfare, especially if no Whitley 
Committee already existed in the factory 

Winston Churchill's Conservative Party wrote in its In 
dustrial Charter in 1947: “We wish to see a wider extension 
of the joint-production committees which received a fresh 
impetus during the war. Too many have been allowed to 
fall into disuse at a time when they should have been 
extended and should be giving rise to new forms of consulta- 
tion at higher levels and on wider topics.” And with all 
sections of British industry more rather than less in agree- 
ment with this viewpoint, the National Joint Advisory Coun- 
cil in 1948—-a body composed of seventeen representatives 
from the British Employers Confederation and seventeen 
from the Trades Union Congress, with the Minister of 
Labour as Chairman-—-recommended the setting up of joint 
consultative machinery where it did not already exist 


Since those days, and with Britain's economic difficulties 
assuming larger and larger proportions, the need for joint 
consultative machinery in British industry has become ac- 
cepted by the majority of people concerned as indispensable 
In early 1950, the House of Commons debated a motion, 
which read, “In the opinion of this House the fullest possible 
measure of voluntary co-operation between management and 
workpeople is essential if productivity is to be increased 
and good industrial relations maintained as the national 
interest requires, and this House urges the Government to 
continue its efforts through the national organizations of 
employers and workers to encourage the practice of joint 
consultation on matters of common interest to management 
ind workpeople in the factory and workshop and the devel 
opment of appropriate joint consultative machinery 


After the debate support from all parties in the- House 
enabled the Minister of Labour to say This Debate will 
be regarded as a parliamentary decision that the House of 
Commons desires that this should be done.’ 


As Mr. Mackenzie King had predicted, British joint 
consultation machinery ts now truly a dominant feature of 
British industry and, a most important point, such joint 
consultation machinery is now decentralized to the produc- 
tion worker level. And whether it is the few publicly owned 
nationalized industries or the many privately-owned fac 
tories and workshops, it is the exception rather than the 
rule if bodies of workers in British industry do not meet 
regularly with their managements to discuss mutual prob 
lems. In nationalized industry it is legally necessary to 
establish joint machinery for the promotion and encourage 
ment of measures for safety, health and welfare of workers 
and for discussion of other matters of mutual interest, in 
cluding operational efficiency 

Of course, British joint consultation machinery has its 
critics. It is bound to have. Not only is the movement still 
at an experimental stage and therefore has many short- 
comings, but there are still a minority of British people who 
do not support its principles. Nevertheless, the vast majority 
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of British folk in industry go along with the British Govern- 
ment's expressed viewpoint that “full use of joint consulta- 
tion can make all the difference between an uninformed and 
apathetic body of workers and an actively co-operative 
team.” To make the joint consultation machinery better, 
much experimentation is going on in Britain—both in in- 
dustry and outside. The Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are constantly advising British in- 
dustry on how to operate such machinery. 


As to the future? This time it seems that there will be no 
going back for joint consultation machinery in British in- 
dustry. Although it has taken two world wars and an eco- 
nomic disaster to demonstrate that the co-operation of the 
British production worker can only be obtained if his voice 
as well as his hands are recognized as important, the lesson 
has now been taken well and truly. As Mr. Mackenzie King 
wrote further in his book already referred to, “It is difficult 
to imagine how reconstruction in industry is to proceed at 
all without some organization which will afford a basis for 
continuous consultation and co-operation between the parties 
to Industry,” and Britain seems to have learned the lesson 
adequately. 


So much for British industry and its joint consultation 
movement. Now where stands North America in relation 
to this particular approach to the problem of industrial re- 
lations? It can be said of Canada that with over twenty-five 
years of continuous experience with joint consultation ma- 
chinery-—the movement was started by Sir Henry Thornton 
in the newly formed Canadian National Railways and was 
based on the recommendation of the British Whitley Com- 
mittee--and with 740 Labor Management Committees now 
in operation in Canada, this country seems all set to steer 
the same course as Britain has done. So far as the United 
States is concerned, however, the joint consultation approach 
to the problem of industrial relations is not accepted. Al- 
though 5000 Labor Management Committees sprang up in 
the U.S.A. between 1942 and 1945, the innovation was short- 
lived. Just as with British industry after World War I, both 
sides of American industry are apparently content to fight 
each other as giants—and with each giant content to rely on 
its own strength to gain its purpose. Whether U.S. industry 
can, in the long run, afford such gigantic struggles, however, 
is an interesting conjecture—and one on which this article 
will be concluded. 


Are there signs in the U.S.A. to indicate that the ‘almighty 
dollar” solution might have to make way for other methods? 
Are there indications to show that despite the fact that the 
U.S. worker has for years had the highest standard of living 
in the world and that his increased wages have outpaced his 
increased cost of living since 1939 (with reduced hours of 
work) he also needs something more than the monetary in- 
centive to give of his best? There do seem to be, and here 
are just two: 

First, the rate of increase in production per man hour in 
the U.S.A. is not as good as it used to be. Before 1940 and 
for many years, the rate of improvement was approximately 
2% per cent annually; today it is only about 1 per cent 
per annum, despite increased technical knowledge and the 
assistance of inventions and innovations which have occurred 
during the last decade owing to the exigencies of war. 


Second, in sharp contrast to the vast improvement in 
British industrial relations over the past quarter of a cen- 
tury, the situation in U.S. industry has worsened. Whereas 
for the five years following World War I, there were just 
over nine million workers directly involved in industrial 
disputes in U.S. industry, for the five years following World 
War II this figure has increased to over fourteen million. 
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The Changing Pattern 


of Quebec Politics 


Herbert F. Quinn 


® THE SUCCESS OF THE Union Nationale Party in 
once more capturing control of the Quebec government in 
the elections of last July has perhaps obscured the fact that 
there are certain fundamental changes taking place in the 
pattern of Quebec politics. These changes are closely re- 
lated to the far-reaching economic developments in that 
province which have turned a rural and agrarian society 
into an urban and industrial one. The nature of this new 
trend in Quebec politics can only be understood if we first 
of all analyze the shift which has occurred in the economic 
and social basis of the Liberal and Union Nationale parties 
between the elections of 1948 and 1952, and then turn to 
an examination of the dominant political issues in these 
two elections. 


In the election of 1948 the Union Nationale won one of 
the most sweeping victories which any party has ever 
achieved in Quebec politics. The party captured eighty-two 
out of the ninety-two seats in the legislature, reducing the 
Liberals to an ineffective minority of eight members. In 
this election the number of votes received by the Union 
Nationale from the English speaking minority in the prov- 
ince was negligible. However, the party received the solid 
backing of the French Canadian voter of all classes, includ- 
ing the working class. The Liberal party, on the other 
hand, although receiving some scattered support from the 
French-speaking electorate in different parts of the prov- 
ince, nevertheless found its most solid support among the 
English-speaking voters in the western section of Montreal 
Island. Out of eight members elected to the legislature, six 
came from this area. As this part of Montreal is largely 
middle class, it was obvious that the hard core of the party 
was to be found among the English-speaking urban middle 
class. 

When we turn to the election of 1952 we find’ that a 
considerable change has taken place in the political picture. 
In that election the Liberals increased their number of seats 
from eight to twenty-three. The popular vote of the party, 
however, rose from 36 per cent to 46 per cent between the 
two elections. If we compare this with the approximately 
50 per cent of the popular vote polled by the Union Nation- 
ale, it is obvious that the Liberal party had now become an 
important political force almost equal in strength to its 
opponents. The discrepancy between the seats won and 
the popular vote is due to the fantastically distorted distri- 
bution of seats which is weighted heavily in favor of the 
rural voter. An analysis of the Union Nationale vote indi- 
cates that the party maintained its support in the rural 
areas and probably increased it slightly. It was even suc- 
cessful in capturing a good proportion of the English speak- 
ing rural vote which, however, is not very large. In the 
cities and towns the Union Nationale lost ground, although 
the party still retained a sizeable urban vote. 


The changes brought about by the election in the class 
structure of the Liberal party are even more interesting. 
The party retained control over the six English speaking 
constituencies in the Western part of Montreal Island which 
had been almost the sole source of support in 1948. The 
additional seats captured by the party from the Union 
Nationale were for the most part concentrated in three 
distinct areas, all of them French-speaking; the Eastern 
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section of Montreal Island, the Quebec City area, and a 
group of constituencies in the Eastern townships close to 
the American border. All three areas are predominantly 
working class. Moreover, they are areas in which the 
industrial workers are well organized. It at once becomes 
apparent that the most important factor in the increased 
strength of the Liberals was the definite swing-over of the 
more class conscious section of the working class to that 
party. The reason for this shift is to be found in the 
changed conditions under which the election campaign of 
1952 was fought in contrast to that of 1948. 


In the election of 1948, as in the previous election of 
1944, Mr. Duplessis swept into power by capitalizing on 
the issue of provincial autonomy. This was a popular issue 
with the voter as it expressed the resentment of the French 
Canadian to a federal government whose wartime policies 
had aroused the bitter opposition of the people of Quebec. 
At the outset of the electoral campaign of 1952 Mr. Duples- 
sis Once more attempted to fight the election on the issue 
of provincial autonomy. This attempt failed completely, as 
the economic question and the problem of social reform 
soon came to the fore as the dominant issue of the campaign. 
This meant that Mr. Duplessis was on the defensive, as his 
economic policies were ultra-conservative, and his regime 
had always been a stout defender of unfettered private 
enterprise. 

There were two reasons why the Union Nationale had to 
fight the election on this unfavorable ground. The first one 
was that the policies of the Liberal party, under its new 
leader Georges Lapalme, had taken a shift to the left. At 
the 1950 convention of the party an extensive program of 
economic and social reform had been drawn up. In the 
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on the party went to the electorate on this program 
cting its appeal mainly to the working class vote. More- 

the previous few years the party managed to gather 
its fold all the forces of protest in the province, includ- 
many former leaders of the Bloc Populaire and the 
on des Electeurs who were dissatisfied with prevailing 
nomic and social conditions 


The second reason why the Union Nationale was unable 
to dodge the economic issue was that for the first time in 
the history of the province, the trade unions actively inter 
vened in a provincial election. This intervention was the 
direct result of the restrictive labor legislation of the 
Union Nationale regime, and its antagonistic attitude to- 
wards organized labor. In the July election the trade 
unions threw all their weight against Mr. Duplessis’ party 
The spearhead of this opposition to the Union Nationale 
was the Canadian Conference of Catholic Workers. This 
may come as a surprise to those people in other provinces 

» have always looked upon the Catholic syndicates as 
representing a rather mild and ineffective type of trade 
unionism. However, ever since the Asbestos strike of 1949, 
the Catholic unions, under the dynamic leadership of Gerard 
Picard, have become the most rapidly growing and aggres- 

ve trade union movement in the province, and the sworn 
foes of the Union Nationale regime. Although the constitu- 
tion of the Confederation compelled it to adopt an official 
ittitude of neutrality toward all political parties, unofficially 
the C.C.C_\W. campaigned actively and effectively for the 
Liberals, and several leaders of Catholic syndicates were 
Liberal candidates. In practically every one of the French 
working class constituencies captured by the Liberals the 

ccess of the party was due to the intervention of the 
yndicates 


This change in tactics on the part of the C.C.C.W. is 

ely related to a significant shift to the left during the 
ast few years in the attitude of the Catholic hierarchy 
towards the social question, Two years ago the Archbishops 
ind Bishops of Quebec issued a joint pastoral letter outlin- 
ng a program of economic and social reform based on the 
Papal Encyclicals. Some sections of this letter by implica- 
tion criticized the restrictive labor legislation of the 
l)uplessis administration. At the time of the Asbestos strike 
the Archbishops of Quebec and Montreal had collections 
taken up in all parishes for the benefit of the families of the 
trikers. All these developments seem to indicate the deter- 
mination of the Church in Quebec to meet the challenge 
presented by the emergence of a new industrial society in 
that province 


The analysis which we have just completed of the elections 
if 1948 and 1952 has brought sharply into focus the nature 
of the far-reaching changes taking place in the pattern of 
Quebec politics. First of all, unless another war should 
break out, economic issues seem destined to play an in- 
creasingly important part in the political life of that 
province. Industrialization and the growth of trade unions 
have resulted in the political education of the voter, and 
have given him a keener awareness of the specific policies 
which will promote his economic interests. The traditional 
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type of Quebec politics where the voters were influenced in 
casting their ballot by a party’s promise to build a road, a 
school, a bridge, or other public work, must sooner or later 
disappear, although it must be admitted that this type of 
appeal is still very effective in rural areas. In regard to 
the two main parties, the Union Nationale has emerged as 
a party of private enterprise which finds its mass base in 
the small independent Quebec farmer. The Liberals have 
become the party of social reform (but not Socialism). The 
latter party, however, is faced by the problem that its mass 
support comes from two divergent, if not antagonistic 
groups, the English speaking middle class and the French 
working class. It will be interesting to see how the party 
copes with this problem. 


Do Canadians Hold 
Opposition Cheap? 
Miller Stewart 


® THE POLITICAL SHENANIGANS that go with an 
American presidential election year make Canadians pretty 
smug. From our grandstand seat view of the States, our own 
politics look pretty good. So good, in fact, that some pretty 
obvious weaknesses are overlooked. Before the U.S. choose 
their president, there will have been, within the year, at 
least five elections in Canadian provinces; Ontario, Saskatch- 
ewan, British Columbia, Quebec and Alberta. As examples 
of functioning democracy, none of them is really very 
encouraging. 


Because, in one very important respect, our provincial 
politics are painfully weak. The Opposition in our provinces 
is a very lame duck indeed. Whether this is because we have 
grafted American electoral exuberance and bandwagon poli- 
ticking onto the more sober and mature British system of 
electioneering is not clear. But at the time of writing, there 
isn’t one Canadian province where the Opposition means a 
thing, except B.C., where neither government nor opposition 
seems likely to mean anything much, except that they'd 
better have another election right away under fair electoral 
rules. 


The cross-country score on our provincial legislatures goes 


like this: 
Party Total 

in Power Opposition 
Newfoundland as 5 
Prince Edward Island ___..... 5 
New Brunswick ba 5 
Nova Scotia - eee 27 10 
(A composite Maritime score of 122 to 25, or S to 1) 
Quebec cies pias to 10 
Ontario 7 _ 79 to 11 
(Eastern Canada composite; 281 to 43, or 6% to 1) 
0 eee Eee 43 to 14 
Saskatchewan —.............. to ll 
Alberta SeRer eee to 9 
British Columbia : to 


9 
(1949 results) 


Western Canada composite; 175 to 43, or 4 to 1 and a 
dominion total of 446 to 89, a dominion average of more 
than 6 to 1. 

There are six different parties, or coalitions of parties, 
in pewer in Canada’s provinces, and there is only one prov- 
ince, British Columbia, where there is any real prospect of 
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a change of government in the foreseeable future. And there 
are several instances where the government hasn't really 
changed in thirty years. The Bracken government in Mani- 
toba dates from 1922. Nova Scotia has had one non-Liberal 
government since Confederation. But there is, I think, very 
real danger of one party government in our provinces, be- 
cause the opposition is so feeble that it can have no influ 
ence at all on legislation. 

The plain fact is that we hold opposition cheap. We hold 
uppusition cheap, and we have placed too many overwhelm- 
ing advantages in the hands of the party in power. They have 
the very long head start of being able to call the election when 
it suits them, and that has been interpreted as being when 
political interest is at its lowest ebb. The height of political 
acumen is to do as little as possible for as long as possible, 
and then ooze into an election when this policy has bored 
everybody to sleep. If you do it that way, those two great 
forces that Howard Ferguson in a burst of candor described 
as the biggest factors in Canadian politics—patronage, and 
the hope of patronage — will win a pile of seats. 

Then, our antiquated and outmoded system of voting— 
the first-past-the-post system—will garner a few more. Our 
unreformed electoral system is one of the biggest obstacles 
to true democracy in Canada, and we can’t overcome that 
obstacle by ignoring it, but that’s about what we do. Just 
what this first-past-the-post system means is shown when 
it is changed, as it was in the recent B.C. elections. In 1949, 
the CCF gathered 35 per cent of the popular vote, but only 
16 per cent of the seats. Under the combination of single 
alternative vote in the country, and a special B.C. variant 
of proportional representation in the cities, the CCF got, 
it appears, 30 per cent of the vote and approximately 40 
per cent of the seats. There must be a method that reflects 
public choice better than either of these systems. 


Then there’s the question of the agricultural advantage. 
In every one of Canada’s provinces, a farmer’s vote is worth 
everal city votes. That’s why the color of margarine is a 
bieger political issue than just wages, or the health of our 
citizens. How can you have just representative government 
when the skilled mechanic who drives a tractor has several 
times the political power of the equally skilled mechanic 
who made the tractor? ; 

The most alarming thing about the whole situation is that 
the party in power in our provinces can—and does—make 
its own electoral rules. And they act to make the situation 
progressively worse. In many provinces, the provincial fran- 
chise is based upon antiquated codes and political ideas of 
several generations ago. In Prince Edward Island, for in- 
stance, there are 30 seats in 15 ridings. Half of these seats 
are held by assemblymen, who may be voted upon by all 
citizens over twenty-one. The other fifteen are elected by 
property holders who own more than $350.00 worth of 
property in the riding. This means that a property-owner 
may vote in every constituency in which he holds property, 
and—get this—he may vote for both councillor and as- 
semblyman, and so may his wife, and so may his partners. 
In other words, a man who holds property in every con- 
stituency can cast—with his wife—a total of sixty votes— 
and there is nothing in the electoral law to prevent the for- 
mation of property syndicates or partnerships that could 
control solid blocks of votes in every riding. There are no 
voters’ lists—each party makes up its own, so there is no 
real way to check this multiple voting. 

But this antiquated voting system isn’t enough. Up until 
1943, the forfeit deposit for candidates was $10.00. Now 
it’s $200.00 and there isn’t any reason why it can’t be a 
thousand if the P.E.I. government thinks that is necessary 
or desirable. Remember that the members of the legislature 
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are paid only $700.00 in P.E.I. The ridings consist of an 
average of 3000 voters for two members, that is, 1500 voters 
per candidate. The reason given for making the deposit so 
high was to “discourage nuisance candidates.” It is pre- 
sumed that means nuisance candidates who aren't wealthy. 
The party in power added to their total at the last election. 
They certainly appear to want to keep that kind of an 
advantage. 

In Saskatchewan and Manitoba there is a $100.00 de- 
posit for candidates, too. That was in effect before the pre- 
sent governments were elected. Surely they have been in 
there long enough to change that provision now. 

New Brunswick has the queerest system of them all. It’s 
a multiple riding system. Some ridings have two, three, or 
four members. The result is that the total vote exceeds the 
total population of the province. This means that the city 
of St. John elects one member, whereas a small community 
elects four. How can you call this representative govern- 
ment? By the way, did you know that a clergyman can’t sit 
in the New Brunswick Legislature? 

This system of representation is a relic, but the system 
of balloting in New Brunswick is a real anachronism. Each 
party prints its own ballots, with only its candidate’s name 
on the ballot. Every voter is handed a ballot by the scru- 
tineer of the various parties, and the voter chooses the one 
he wants to vote for, and puts it into an unsealed envelope— 
in the secrecy of the polling booth, of course. Any envelope 
with more than one ballot in it is spoiled. This ruins the 
chances of any candidate who cannot afford to have a full- 
time scrutineer in every poll to hand out his ballots. Besides, 
the system is an open invitation for the corrupt purchase of 
unused ballots. Under those circumstances, perhaps it isn’t 
hard to see why the opposition in New Brunswick is out- 
numbered by almost ten to one. 

New Brunswick is the province where, in 1942, the Speech 
from the Throne, was presented, debated, and wound up, in 
one day. How much feebler could democratic opposition get? 

In Quebec, the power of the party in office to arrange, or 
verrymander, the boundaries of the ridings in the province 
had the extraordinary result of giving the Union Nationale 
82 out of the province’s 92 seats, with only 51 per cent of 
the popular vote. This happened because city voters’ fran- 
chises are worth only a fraction of the rural voters’. This 
is true in many other parts of Canada, but hardly to this 
extent. Montreal has 40 per cent of the province's popula- 
tion, but only 12 per cent of the seats. However, to make 
assurance doubly sure, a city voter must have two years’ 
residence to qualify for a vote. (Montrealers are notorious 
for moving every May Day.) This provision doesn’t hold 
in farm areas. Quebec still has a second chamber, the Legis- 
lative Assembly, whose members are appointed for life. 

In B.C., the Coalition wanted to break up and still not 
take any possible chance that they wouldn’t be able to re- 
form if need be. So they dreamed up a fantastic scheme of 
voting, which is obviously meant for this one election only. 
It will be repealed when its usefulness is over. Outside of 
cities, the single transferable vote is used, as in Manitoba 
and Alberta, but in the cities, there are 2 and 3 member 
constituencies, but every voter does not get 2 votes or 3 
votes per ballot. He gets 2 or 3 ballots, but no one candi- 
date’s name is on more than one ballot. The candidates’ 
names are divided alphabetically, after each party is rep- 
resented. This system was meant to force the voters to stick 
to a straight party ticket, because if both of a voter’s first 
choices appear on the same ballot, he can’t vote that way. 
The ballot was arranged to drive the Coalition voters back 
to their old party alignments, without any democratic non- 
sense about freedom of choice. 


Se 
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Perhaps I have given you enough examples—there are 
lots more—right across the country—to show how the 
political deck can be stacked by a party with a big majority 
in our provinces. There is no appeal against injustice of this 
kind. The federal government can’t interfere, and the matter 
hasn't been successfully challenged in our courts of law. 
The only remedy lies in steady publicity, and constant pro- 
test by men of good will everywhere against this kind of 
monkey business whenever, and wherever, it appears. 

If a Huey Long or a Gene Talmadge appears in Canada, 
he won't need a poll tax law to get into power—he will be 
able to get what he wants through the defective democratic 
machinery our power-hungry provincial legislators have al- 
ready set up. 


Grand Falls, Nfld. 


Edith Mitchell 


& THE EXPLOITS, largest of Newfoundland’s rivers, 
sweeps in a mighty curve around our valley peninsula. The 
rapids descend to the Grand Falls, a hundred yards or so 
behind our homes, but their rush and noise are hushed for 
us by the intervening, gigantic log pile whose millions of 
logs are mashed into pulp to make the 750 tons of newsprint 
per day which the -Anglo-Newfoundland Development Com- 
pany sells to the New York Times, London Daily Mail, 
Pipsa, and other newspapers all over the world. The logs 
drop rhythmically to the pile like the beat, beat, beat of 
muffled drums, 

Entering Grand Falls from either of its two approaches— 
Badger Road, 175 miles of poor, gravel road from our sister 
paper town of Corner Brook, with offshoots to lovely Notre 
Dame Bay or the 20 miles of paved road from our shipping 
port of Botwood—one is first made aware of life in the 
valley by the mill's tall smokestack. As there are almost 
no cleared heights, except around the very recent new 
housing, it is difficult to get a panoramic view; you will 
have to see it street by street. It is a clean, well-kept little 
town with a population of 5,200, its great boast being 
hundreds of proud silver birches, often several to a lot, and 
here and there small groves. In early summer they hang out 
their myriad tassels and their froth of delicate foliage, in 
autumn they are clothed in pure gold, and in winter they 
stretch bare, glistening arms gracefully skyward. The 
spruces, pines and firs of the dense, evergreen forest which 
all around sweeps down to the outskirts of the town are, 
like the merchantmen of the East, kept outside. Many of 
the homes are small, square, frame bungalows, or two-storey 
houses adorned by nothing more than a tiny front porch, 
the modest architecture of the hurried, pioneer days when 
homes had to be provided quickly for the influx of workers 
who flocked to the industry; all have been kept neatly 
painted and in good repair by the company’s town services. 
Since construction of private homes has been encouraged all 
sorts of pretty modern dwellings have been erected, and 
whole streets, such as Veteran’s Avenue for the veterans of 
World War II, exhibit the new trends in building. Tenants 
in A.N.D. Company homes paid perhaps the lowest rent 
on the North American continent, and as all charges for 
rent, heat, electricity, water, sewage, etc., were deducted 
from the workmen’s pay, citizens soon acquired the habit 
of “Leave it to the Company”. When, a few years ago, the 
A.N.D. company decided to sell their houses, occupants 
faced responsibilities they had not known since their grand- 
fathers left the “Bays,” where every Newfoundlander was 
his own boss and landlord, and land was for the taking. 

The town, not quite half a century old, depends wholly 
on the paper produced in the mill, at one time the largest 
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in the world, now among the first ten. With a payroll of 
over $10,000,000 more than 4,000 find employment in the 
industry and approximately 20,000 benefit directly. It has 
always been prosperous, even in the days of the depression 
when there was extreme poverty in the fishing villages of 
the coast; the worst it suffered was a five-day week for five 
weeks, and in 1920 a strike of three months’ duration. Our 
outport cousins charge us with indifference to the well-being 
of the Island and jest that we have dollar bills in our blood 
stream instead of cod-liver oil. 

Thus to picture Grand Falls as in any way typical of the 
Newfoundjand scene would be entirely erroneous. In the 
hundreds of settlements along our rugged coast, life was not 
only a tough struggle but an adventure; the fisherfolk 
pitted their wits and their possessions against the vagaries 
of the Atlantic and the uncertainty of the cod’s where- 
abouts and after many an unsuccessful summer of toil from 
dawn to dark they were obliged to journey from their 
isolated hamlets to the vast unknown of American cities for 
winter employment. Their difficulties, the meagre chances 
for education, caused their children to grasp such oppor- 
tunities as came their way; their vision was not limited by 
the thick, dark forests of the hinterland but was as wide as 
the ocean they faced. So it is not strange if they see us as 
we are, big industry superimposed on an entirely rural 
country, somewhat aloof perhaps, somewhat introspective, 
and made more so by our limited communications, our only 
continuous outlet being five hundred miles of narrow-gauge 
railway which runs to our capital city of St. John’s on the 
east and westward to the Gulf boat which ferries us to the 
mainland. In late winter “when blinding spindrifts” swirl 
over the high Topsails fifty miles west and fill the “cuts” 
ploughed for the train’s passage, and in early spring when 
the snows turn to rushing torrents we may be marooned for 
days at a time. The famed, modern airport, Gander, seventy 
miles to the east, can be reached by this same conveyance 
Since the summer of '51 cars can drive over a highway 
under construction, and cross the Exploits and Gander 
Rivers on crudely constructed rafts. 

For years the products of the mill went to feed the 
printing presses of the London Daily Mail owned by the 
great English journalists, the Harmsworth family, ‘who 
fathered the industry here, but with loss of shipping in 
World War II and the curtailment of English newspapers 
the company was forced to go into the competitive markets 
of the U.S.A. and South America, which they did with great 
success. The Harmsworth Brothers, the late Lords North- 
cliffe and Rothermere, as well as their English personnel, 
sent out in a managerial capacity, took a personal interest 
not only in the progress of the industry but in the town, 
indeed of the country. Only this year the present Viscount 
Rothermere became the first Chancellor of the new New- 
foundland Memorial University. On St. Ann’s Hill, a lovely 
wooded rise overlooking the Exploits River, a beautiful, 
half-timbered, English-type country home was built by Lord 
Northcliffe, and a comfortable log house for his guests 
with an appropriate gate-house at the entrance, whence the 
manorial barouche of the old days rolled over the narrow 
road connecting the new town with the cross-country rail- 
way. Pedestrians, then as now, must have vied with the 
traffic for the right-of-way, for though the part of the town 
originally intended for the residential section was laid out 
in proper streets and avenues, the early planners must have 
had in mind the quiet, country lanes of the Old Country, 
for no provision has ever been made for sidewalks on our 
narrow streets. 

From the original townsite, soon outgrown to become 
downtown, the High street led to the mill, and business 
firms sufficient to supply the casual needs of the people, 
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were granted the right to ply their trade, Competitive busi 
ness has never been allowed to set up shop. We remain a 
closed town. Walk up High Street and you will see on your 
right the largest stadium east of Montreal, court house and 
post office, billiard room and bowling alleys, and a town 
hall for movies, dancing and community activities. Else 
where in the town will be found tennis courts, baseball park 
badminton courts, a swimming pool and a golf course 
amenities provided by a benevolent directorate for the 
physical well-being and entertainment of their employees 
On the opposite side of High Street will be seen a bakery 
jewelry shop, the elementary schools, a co-operative store 
drug stores and a department store. Uptown, between the 
mill and the Grand Falls House, residences mushroomed 
here and there as need arose 

Only a small minority, eager to be versatile in sport 
take regular advantage of the excellent facilities provided 
the majority of the citizenry centre their activities around 
their churches and fraternal organizations. Anglican, Pres 
byterian, United Church, Roman Catholic and Salvation 
Army have fine properties with parish halls. The Roman 
Catholic parish in particular has established, on Church 
Road, a compact community within the community, con 
sisting of palace, church, convent, day school and Knights 
of Columbus hall. Masons, Oddfellows, Orange, K. of C 
Canadian Legion and their sister organizations all have 
well-designed lodges. Since Confederation the Federal Gov- 
ernment constructed a large armoury to house army reserves 
and army and air force cadets. The Lions’ Service Club also 
tlourishes. 1 mat 

School buildings too, belong to the A.N.D. Company and 
are subsidized by them. Education here rates high in the 
standards of the Province. But in spite of valuable scholar- 
ships offered by the company, the basic wages offered in the 
mill are so high as to become much more attractive than 
advanced education, Few care to finish high school. Some 
of the early departmental heads brought with them their 
Old World cultural activities from England: drama, glee 
clubs and choirs which they organized flourished, but in the 
intervening years in the press of big business developments 
these became neglected until, in the past winter, the town 
was surprised to hear that a young drama club and glee 
club composed of purely local talent had succeeded in win 
ning several top provincial honors from the capital city of 
St. John’s, steeped in tradition, culture and romantic edu- 
cation for centuries. For the first time an art show was 
successfully exhibited, and individuals won top prizes for 
music, poetry and art in province-wide contests. 

In the days when the Northcliffes or their managing- 
directors resided in Grand Falls House elegant seven-course 
dinners were the standard of high-class entertainment, 
colorful garden parties on the grounds and English after- 
noon teas; these, of course, changed with the times, until 
today, here as elsewhere, the mass cocktail party has become 
the popular form of entertainment. 

Not the ready cash of Family Allowances, Old Age Pen- 
sions, and Welfare Services but much higher income taxes, 
and doubled fishing and car licenses, without the anticipated 
drop in the cost of living, became the criterion of Confedera- 
tion for Grand Falls’ folk. And while many towns of like 
size in the Island have formed their own town councils and 
so on, not a murmur is heard here for self-government; it 
would mean further unaccustomed taxes, more responsibilities. 

Seagulls still fly inland to mate as they have done since 
the post-glacial age around the Great Gull Rock that divides 
the Grand Falls. But we ride with the times over our scant 
roads in 1500 of the latest in motor vehicles for which we 
paid the new Province of Newfoundland over $120,000 in 
license fees alone. 
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To CANADA 


Dust mops or carpet sweepers may be emptied out in incinerator 
cupboards on newspaper spread on floor of same, then must be thrown 
down disposal chute in cupboard 

(Extract from Rules & Regulations in new apt. bidg ) 











While the majority of the fellows have, upon completion of their 
work under the awards, returned to their home countries, a few have 
joined the staffs of Canadian universities and research institutions and 
some venturesome individuals have married Canadian girls 

(External Affairs, Monthly Bulletin of 
the Department of External Affairs) 


Mr. [W.A.C_] Bennett [Social Credit leader in B.C.] said the first 
problem his government would tackle would be the province's “indus- 
trial unrest.” He said if the woodworkers’ and carpenters’ strikes 
were not settled by the time Social Credit formed a government, “we 
will not be so interested in technicalities or who is right or what is 
right—it will be our plan and determination to get the men back to 
work.” (The Leader-Post, Regina) 


Ottawa (CP)—Mayor Charlotte Whitton has just been 
appointed an admiral of the non-existent Texas Navy. A commission 
as admiral, properly signed by the governor of Texas and the Texas 
secretary of state and stamped with the seal of the state, arrived 
Tuesday for Miss Whitton A Texas editor thought she should be 
honored and arranged it with Texas state authorities 

(The Leader-Post, Regina) 

This month’s prize of six month's subscription goes to Miss M. M 


Clark, Toronto, Ont. All contributions should contain original 
clipping, date and name of publication 


Dear Metronome 


James Reaney 


® AFTER MRS. WHITE had finished her breakfast, she’d 
started to read a real nice story in The Designer, then laid 
that magazine on top of the piano and started to practise. 
Her mood, then, had been fairly amiable. A mood composed 
of coffee, Blanche preserving strawberries in the kitchen 
and scales and Hanon exercises that fairly made the ear- 
rings gopak on her old ears, she played them so fast. And 
there was this lovely thought—-the June recital is over, my 
pupils distinguished themselves at it and they won a 
piano benchful of gold medals at the Musical Festival this 
spring. 

It was the second day of July, 1928. Mrs. White raised 
her plump arms and played, both at the same time, the 
scale of Eh minor with her right hand and the scale of Fg 
major with her left. Das war schon, Mozart had said to the 
blackbird and Mrs. White said it to herself as she raised 
her hands from the piano and gave her metronome an 
affectionate pat. 

Then Irma had come downstairs—which reminded Mrs. 
White that her daughter was not exactly earning her living 
by teaching Chopin preludes or playing Beethoven sonatas. 
Only last night Irma had disclosed that for weeks now she'd 
been trying to play like a piano-player and was just now 
getting the hang of it. Irma worked at the new radio-station 
where she played the piano nearly all day. 

“Have you any talcum-powder, Mother?” Irma had 
asked after a cup of coffee and a struggle into her raincoat. 

“Why do you ask?” 

“Because the keys will be slippery today, see? Because 
it’s raining and hot.” 

“T believe,’ Mrs. White had said, “I believe there’s some 
in the bathroom.” And Irma had rushed from the house 
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with talcum powder in one hand and The Japanese Sandman 
in the other, 


Remembering this somehow seemed to have led Mrs. 
White into remembering that owl attacking her at the 
strawberry social at Wilkinson’s Grove. Horrible! Swooping 
down at her in the dusk like that. Then, Mrs. White had 
rewound the metronome, and had successfully played Hanon 
Exercise +18 in the fantastically difficult key of Cg minor 
Soon her mood had been pure white and clean again. 


At ten o'clock it was still raining outside and Blanche 
came in from the kitchen to ask her mistress about lunch 


“And puree Jackson for soup?” suggested Mrs. White. 
“Yes, Susan, puree Jackson for soup.” 


Blanche retired into the kitchen and started to prepare a 
very moody puree Jackson. Anyone named Blanche would 
resent being called Susan, and Mrs. White’s cook and 
housemaid was no exception. 


At half-past ten Mrs. White’s mood darkened as a cheep- 
ing sound started to come from the fireplace. A baby bird 
had fallen down the chimney again and just where is 
couldn’t be reached with a poker from the fireplace. At 
eleven o'clock its cheeping stopped. Black with soot, Mrs. 
White took a bath and changed her dress. The bath took 
away the soot but not a certain uncomfortable feeling that 
she'd probably killed the baby bird with the poker. 


“Cora,” said Mrs. White, sticking her head into the 
kitchen. She gave Blanche directions for lunch again. Every- 
thing the same except a desire for pea soup this time. 


“Nonsense,”’ said Mrs. White. ‘Nonsense, Cora. | do not 
remember saying anything before about lunch this morning. 
I never forget. I played The Well-Tempered Clavichord 
without a single mistake right through only yesterday.” 


July was a bad month for anyone close to Mrs. White. 
Her mind always relaxed after the June recital. Went slight- 
ly out of tune, you might say, and the trouble was she 
might swear she’d ordered puree Jackson at junchtime. 
Blanche was not a clever girl, but there did seem this one 
solution. Mix the two soups. 


If she had been listening, Mrs. White would have heard 
sobbing sounds from the kitchen. The solution was too 
daring. Blanche had mixed pea-soup and puree Jackson. 
Then she’d tasted. 

But Mrs. White was not listening because a little white 
moth had just darted out of her upright piano. The rendi- 
tion of Exercise #19 in triplets had been too much for it. 
Mrs. White hurt her hands in trying to kill it. Its complete 
disappearance left her in a tingling foul temper. The baby 
bird cheeped just once. 


“Shut up!” screamed Mrs. White. It did, and Mrs. White, 
after adjusting her metronome to andante, attacked 320. 
The metronome’s steady tick was all she could trust in this 
mad world. In the dusk of that strawberry social long ago, 
that owl seemed to be swooping closer and closer. Mrs. 
White’s mood was winter evening colored ... . 


Then—then it happened. That magazine, The Designer, 
in which she’s just been reading the latest delightful instal- 
ment of Crape Myrtle’s Adventures, somehow or other that 
magazine fell off the top of her upright piano. And, in falling 
off, it contrived to hit her metronome standing on the key- 
board below. Both metronome and magazine fell to the 
floor. And the metronome emitted the most reproachful, 
dying click, click . . . click. 


Mrs. White picked up her metronome. She touched the 
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broken pendulum. It lolled forward in its socket. She wound 
it just a little bit. No, mustn't. She inspected, turning the 
wooden pyramid upside down. Someone had made off with 
the pharaoh. The metronome’s spring was broken, gone 
insane wrapping itself around the other works like an hyster- 
ical snake. Mrs. White went insane, picked up that wicked 
magazine and spanked the piano-bench with it. Then Mrs. 
White sat down on her sofa and cried—with the metronome 
cradled in her old fat arms. 

In the half light of that rainy day, you could see the 
piano and the fireplace opposite each other. The walls of 
Mrs. White’s parlor are lined with diplomas and framed 
pictures of composers. Handel has two less curls to his wig 
than Bach. Otherwise you can’t tell them apart. Wreaths 
of roses in the carpet. Beneath the gray window sits a large 
old lady nursing some invisible but stricken pet. Washed up 
against the pedals of the piano lies that wicked magazine, 
The Designer. 


“Mother, I can’t come home for lunch, see?” telephoned 
Irma’s voice. “What? Megaphone? Mother . what’s the 
matter?” 


“Irma,” sobbed Mrs. White. “The most terrible thing has 


*. * «# 


Fifteen minutes later, Irma was sitting beside her mother 
Irma was trying to be sympathetic, something she found 
very hard to do. Because nobody was sympathetic at Radio 
Station K-10. If you fluffed or cut your finger on the piano, 
they laughed. And when a family living nearby complained 
they could get nothing but K-10 on their De Forest Crossley, 
K-10 laughed fiendishly and threatened to step up the 
power. 


“An old Maelzel’s Metronome,’ whimpered Mrs. White. 
“Your grandmother's, Irma. She was given it as a birthday 
gift when she was seventeen. Why it was the first metronome 
ever seen in this town. Mama said she used to just—just sit 
and listen to it finally, knowing, knowing how fast she 
could play at last, and that dirty magazine smashed the 
poor thing to smithereens. I saw a. It fairly leapt off the 
piano at the poor thing. Locked in a terrible embrace, —_ 
fell to the floor . 


Irma went over and picked up The Designer 
“But mother. It can be fixed.” 


“That’s what you think. Trying to play like a mechanical 
piano!” 

Irma put the magazine in the piano bench. She hadn't 
finished reading the latest instalment of Crape Myrtle her- 
self and taking her mother’s present vengeful mood into 
account, Irma thought she’d better hide that copy of The 
Designer as soon as possible. Mrs. White, however, had more 
ambitious plans for revenge. 

“T am going to sue them. It’s their fault. They publish 
the magazine.”’ 

“Oh dear,” said Irma, sitting down and fumbling for a 
blue chord on the piano. “It wasn’t their fault, mother. See? 
Or the magazine’s fault, see? You put the magazine up on 
top of the piano. It didn’t fall on purpose.” 

“Oh yes it did,’ snarled Mrs. White. ‘And stop telling 
me to see. I saw it. Come and have your lunch now. I don’t 
think I can eat anything but I'll try.” 

“Mother, you can get it fixed.” 

“Never,” said Mrs. White. “A fixed metronome never 
really keeps a really steady tempo. You can’t mend it just 
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I'll post it.” 

Irma went outside and sneaked down quite a few wet 
streets before she found a sewer-grating really far away 
enough in which to post her mother’s letter. When she 
came back she found a small bird flying round the parlor. 


You go to sleep now,” said Irma 


Oh, go back where you came from,” she said to it, and 
went upstairs to her room where she unwrapped a new 
metronome she'd bought that afternoon. It was going to be 
difficult to get a New York postmark on the parcel that 
metronome arrived in. It might even be necessary to fake a 
letter from the editors of The Designer. Perhaps not. Just a 
new metronome in a parcel, postmarked the right way. 
Irma looked for her pad of Challenger note paper and her 
orange Waterman's pen. She wondered if Cousin Eddie 
ever did make trips to New York. Even a dome fastener 
factory must mean some stirring outside of wherever 
it was 

Snatching a last minute before starting at the letter, 
a business she hated, Irma looked at herself in her mirror. 
Her face had gone sly in the last few hours. The result of 
all the lies she'd told lately she supposed. Her freckles still 
hadn't decided whether to merge into a tan or be freckles. 
Well, freckles made her look interesting. Darn it, there’d be 
a small pimple on her chin tomorrow, Darn you, Gerald 
Bird, she thought, if you ever laugh at her, and darn you, 
mother too ‘ 


Three weeks later, during which Irma had waylaid no 
less than five personal letters to the editors of The Designer, 
\Irs. White asked Irma to come into her study. 

“What is it, mother?” 

Look what the postman brought today, Irma.” 

A nice new metronome, eh?” 

Yes, isn’t it odd,” said Mrs. White. “Who on earth 
do you suppose could have sent it?”’ Irma’s face fell. Her 
mother couldn't have forgotten after all the fuss she’d made. 

And I just bought a new metronome at Faglan’s,”’ con- 
tinued Mrs. White 

Was there a postmark on the parcel?” 

Yes. A New York postmark. Can't imagine...” Mrs. 
White was working at her piano concerto and an idea for 
the bassoon in the form of two fat half-notes suddenly 
came to her. The passages for piano, string and tympani 
had all been finished years ago. One of the most brilliant 
drum passages had, in fact been first rapped out on the lid 
of Mr. White’s coffin. Well, the wind instruments were being 
scored more slowly. Mrs. White kept discovering the range 
of the bassoon was lower than she'd suspected. Irma sus- 
pected that her mother’s concerto, if ever played, would 
sound like a day in her mother’s life; parts not quite 
matching, white moths of tunes fluttering frantically, themes 
going unanswered, maids sobbing in the kitchen because 
they'd been misnamed, parts for piano being played by 
mistake by cornets, hair torn out because of a bird that has 
fallen down the chimney, and a daughter whom her mother 
was still trying to pack off to a Conservatory when that 
daughter was far more interested in jazz. No fear; her 
mother’s concerto would never be performed. 

“Was telling Cora today, now, um, have three metro- 
nomes, one broken, two new. Isn’t it odd?” 

Oh mother!” cried Irma stamping her foot. “Can't you 
remember? It’s the magazine, see? They've sent you the 
new metronome, see. They've sent you the new metronome.” 

‘What magazine?” 

“And our maid's name is Blanche, not Cora!’’ Irma 
walked off to her room. A picture of Beethoven glowered 
at her on the way. 
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Irma was sick of her mother. She couldn't seem to cry 
about it so she flounced off the bed and sat on the edge and 
looked at herself in the mirror. Her mother wouldn't let 
her practise anything later than Brahms at home. Her 
mother had never bought a radio so she could hear her 
daughter play. “You can’t even remember to be con-sistently 
queer,” said Irma aloud to herself. She saw herself in the 
mirror, 

That dreadful pimple on her chin was at last fading away 
Gerald hadn't kissed her during its stay. Well, she could 
move. Move away from her mother and all the exasperation 
of watching a parent go into tantrums over magazines 
attacking metronomes. 

“Mother, I’m going to move,” said Irma, coming into 
the study again. Her mother was wiping crumbs of art-gum 
from a sheet of manuscript. 

“For goodness’ sakes, why,” said Mrs. White, leaning 
down and blowing at the paper. “Conservatory won't be 
open yet—-say, I know who sent the metronome. It’s that 
magazine, The Designer. | knew they d listen to reason.” 

“Of course, mother.” 

“What is Lawyer Bird's fee?” 

“T paid it.” 

“You are a dear girl, Irma. It’s funny there was no 
letter with the metronome.” 

“Not very,” said Irma. 

“T guess I'd better write them and thank them.’ 

“Write who?” 

“The editors of The Designer.” Mrs. White hunted about 
for her pad of Conquistador note paper. She pounced on its 
hiding place in an obscure pigeon-hole. “I believe I mizht 
as well write tonight.” 

“Mother,” said Irma. “I 

“Of course you aren’t, dear.” 

Irma put her arms around her mother’s neck. No she 
couldn't leave her mother. It was too fascinating. She 
ducked her head down to listen to her mother’s heart. She 
remembered when the first aeroplane had flown over town 
and how her mother had insisted they go down cellar. She 
remembered. 

“You've a metronome inside you, mother.” 


I'm not going to move.” 


“Could you post this for me, Irma said Mrs. White 
scribbling away. “Before you go to bed?” 

Yes,” said Irma. “I'll post it for you, mother.” 

Mrs. White looked for an envelope while Irma went off 
to look for a stamp. 


On the Air 


Penelope Wise 


& “MEET THE CONDUCTORS,” an hour-long program 
which has been concluding CBC Wednesday Night recently, 
takes off from an interesting idea. The hour consists of a 
series of recordings by a single conductor separated by 
assorted comments on his musical life. Eve Corker write 
the script and also reads a good deal of it herself. From 
one point of view (the anecdotal) she does a more than 
adequate job. The incidents chosen are often interesting and 
Miss Corker tells them with taste and charm. But however 
agreeable the program is as a series of anecdotes, as musical 
selection and commentary it fails to realize much of the 
potentiality of the original idea. Almost any other selections 
would fit the script as well as the ones chosen, and in most 
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cases another conductor could be represented without a 
listener who was relying on the script being aware of any 
discrepancy. In other words, nothing is said which distin- 
guishes one conductor from the other. Toscanini or Beecham 
or Busch or Macmillan may live different lives, but music- 
ally are all (so far as one can gather from the script) 
dedicated spirits of the same sort, about whose work nothing 
pecific can be said which will be obviously reflected in the 
music chosen. 

But surely the music-lover need not be encouraged to 
regard performances of the same work as interchangeable. 
Such things as Beecham’s unexpectedly slow tempi, Toscan- 
ini's emphasis on the tympani, Macmillan’s broad choral 
cadences, the flat, blunt way Koussevitsky phrased Mozart 
and Haydn, Stekowski’s gradual increase in tempo when 
working up to a climax, could be pointed out and illustrated. 
Differences in texture between one performance and another 
ire worth noting. To give an obvious example, the com- 
mentator could show how in the famous dissonant passage 
at the end of the development section of the Eroica, one 
conductor will underplay the string tremolo so that the 
conflict with the horn solo is just apparent and no more, 
while another will emphasize the strings and exaggerate the 
dissonance. And if Miss Corker were to set Toscanini’s 
playing of the chorale passage near the end of Brahms’ 
First Symphony side by side with Stokowski’s, the listener 
would find out a great deal more of importance to his musical 
perception than a whole evening of biographical gossip could 
provide. Miss Corker, commendably enough, tries to “bring 
the personalities of these famous musicians a little closer;”’ 
but this cannot be done merely by anecdotes. After all, it is 
their musical personalities which affect us, and to define 
them accurately with illustrations is the job which a program 
in which we meet conductors should take as its main concern 

But if the CBC doesn’t find this feasible in a program 
centred around a single conductor, I suggest trying it in a 
program centred around a single composition, or part of a 
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composition. Suppose the first movement of Mozart's G 
} 


Minor Symphony were chosen 
phrasing and dynamics of the opening theme in the Beecham 
and Toscanini recordings would be quite revealing. The 
commentator could also point out that Beecham uses the 
version without clarinets and Toscanini the version with 
and then by appropriate illustrations help the listener to 
estimate the difference in texture involved. Solo composi 


be used: Gieseking 


a comparison hetween the 


ra ind choral work Cot ld al ‘ 
bel plaving Beethoven's Fourth Piano Concerto 

nebere and Traubel singing Isolde; Frances 
Coates and Shaw con 


and Heifetz playing Franck 
most of these involve 


ting the Bach B Minor Mass 
al differences of approach, and setting them against 
» another should make us more aware of the extraordinary 
that can happen to a composition in its journey from 


omposer to the listener 


Film Review 
D. Mosdell 


& IT WAS PHILIP WYLIE who first coined the word 
to describe the current American tendency to 
exalt motherhood and mother-love to the highest place in the 
hierarchy of human emotion At least two recent Holly- 
films of more than average interest lean heavily for 


1 the American -and therefore the Canadian 


momism 


wood 


tance of momism 


Stevens’ new picture Something to Live For puts 

mother, home, and family so subtly that at first 

like the case for what vou might call high-minded 

At the last minute, however, the Production Code 

id old mother-love wrench the drama violently back 
straight and narrow path. Even as it ts, it’s quite 

lear that the goings-on Rav Milland, the almost-errant 
husband, Teresa Wright, his ever-loving, self-effacing wife 
ind Joan Fontaine, the ladylike lush who finds it easier to 
refuse a lover than a Martini, had the censors reaching for 
ir scissors right up to the last minute. For one thing, 
Nomethine To Live For suggests that it’s possible for a man 
who is happily married, with plenty of money, a good job, 
iildren to fall deeply and irrationally in 
in this case, an alcoholic actress 


d two or three ¢ 
ove with somebody else 
That inatself is revolutionary stuff for a Hollywood movie 

t it's as far as Stevens dared go. It’s interesting to notice 
w cleverly he builds up ympathy for the lovers: the 

tionship between them is warm, friendy, and human 
| especially in the darkened theatre sequence the atmos 

between them is intense and romantically promising 
ntrast the scenes in Milland’s home are flatly neutral 
iphicall distinguished. However making 
«) strong, Stevens has been too clever by half 
ibotaged the overall unity of his picture. It is 
pleasant to see virtue triumphant, of course, but it’s better 
if you can believe in the triumph. Teresa Wright's part as 
the wife is so deliberately played down that she becomes 
dull and boring, not only to her husband, but to the audience 
is well. The only possible motive for Milland’s return to 
her therefore is the fact that she’s the mother of his children 
ind as Stevens has directed the conflict, the explanation 
imply won't wash 

Clash by Night is more difficult still to take seriously. The 
setting of this Clifford Odets story is San Xavier, a fishing 
village on a southern coast, and its physical atmosphere has 
been created beautifully. The air is harsh with sea-gulls 
fishing boats unload their cargo at the cannery, and the men 
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spend their money in local hot-spots furnished with juke 
boxes, checked table-cloths, and a clientele that drinks its 
beer from the bottles, not from glasses. Paul Douglas is fine 
as the captain of one of the boats; he’s the good-natured, 
salt-of-the-earth type, strong as a horse, and about as com- 
municative. Barbara Stanwyck, as Douglas’ wife, is a hard, 
cruel and sadistic woman, and her lover, Robert Ryan, is a 
vicious piece of human flotsam. These two, in spite of their 
realistic and earthy backgrounds, talk like fugitives from 
Maxwell Anderson, and the moment they open their mouths, 
credibility is off like a startled bird. 

“Men,” snarls Stanwyck, hanging up the family wash, 

Men are either little and worried, like sparrows, or big and 
worried, like sick bears. I want a man who'll give me confi- 
dence and beat off the world when it threatens to swallow 
me up.” 

“Ah,” says Ryan, “you're like me. I'm just a barge float- 
ing down the river, but I want more than the salt of the 
earth to season my meat. Let’s face it, doll, meat’s no good 
to us without a touch of tabasco.” 

So Doll and Tabasco face it; but at the last minute, 
hearing a faint call from the Hayes Office, Stanwyck de- 
cides she can’t stand to go off and leave her infant daughter 
to be brought up on a smelly old fishing boat, and returns 
to Douglas. Maternity scores again, and this time so capri- 
ciously, so incredibly, that the whole movie descends to the 
level of farce. Fortunately it wasn’t too far from that level 
to begin with. 

In both cases, however, it is clear that some agency, some 
tradition, well outside the orbit of both Stevens and Odets 
has interfered to make nonsense of the stories they are 
attempting to tell. Either picture, taken at face value, makes 
fools of the directors and the writers-—-they are obviously 
either demented or dishonest. As far as Stevens is concerned, 
the previous example of 4 Place in the Sun, which diminished 
Dreiser's stature so intolerably, seems to indicate that 
Stevens himself may be to blame. Against Odets the indict- 
ment is weaker—or at least the pressure of tradition and the 
Production Code goes harder against the grain. Either movie 
would certainly supply further grist to Philip Wylie’s mill 
and vitriol to his pen. 


Music Review 


Milton Wilson 


®& PAUL HINDEMITH’S BOOK * is written on a fairly 
high level of abstraction, and he rarely names names or 
illustrates his points from individual works, but his argu- 
ments have a good deal of relevance to our everyday musical 
life and pose problems which composers, performers and 
consumers need to solve. Some chapters deal with the way 
in which we perceive music, others with the material out of 
which music is made, and still others with performers, 
instruments, education and the role of the amateur. Al- 
though Hindemith credits music with lofty ethical ends, 
his book is written with a sober awareness, which concerns 
itself not so much with unlimited horizons as merely with 
the possibilities, limitations and varied functions of music. 

It is worth considering what you can’t do in music, the 
limited range of possibilities music has to work in. 
Hindemith likes to point out how little we know about 
rhythm, how fanciful and arbitrary is the particular com- 
bination of instruments which has survived the irrational 
processes of natural selection and which the modern composer 
* A COMPOSER’S WORLD: Paul Hindemith; S. J. Reginald 

Saunders (Harvard); pp. 221; $5.00. 
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has to work with, how little modification of its musical 
expectations the brain will accept, how much the effect of a 
piece of music depends on the scope of the listener's emo- 
tional memory or on the degree of resistance of the instru- 
ment it is played on, etc. But these limitations do not 
bother him. They are the invigorating conditions of an art 
in which whatever perfection we achieve consists of making 
the best of temporal and physical conditions, including those 
of human nature. The artist must satisfy himself and at 
the same time respect the conditions of his art, which are 
changeable only to a very limited degree. Out of this com- 
promise comes a Matthew Passion or a Don Giovanni. 
Hindemith does not, to be sure, define his over-all attitude 
in such a summary way, but this seems to be the direction 
in which most of his observations point 

This attitude has implications for the composer-consumer 
relationship which I find worth exploring, even though it 
means ranging a bit beyond Hindemith’s own path. The 
composer who makes a sweeping complaint against his 
audience is, from this angle, simply complaining about one 
of the inevitable technical limitations of any art, without 
which it could not exist. If he cannot satisfy both his own 
standard of quality and the particular listener group which 
he has chosen, he is merely guilty of artistic miscalculation, 
an inability to control his medium. And if, on the other 
hand, he does satisfy this chosen group (such as other com- 
posers, amateur pianists, outdoor stadium audiences, church 
choirs and congregations, radio drama enthusiasts or the 
fellow-members of some music society), he should not com- 
plain because people outside this group do not respond to 
his work. The assumption that the audience should adapt 
itself to the artist rather than vice versa is a very dangerous 
half-truth. Both sides should be willing to learn from the 
other, a sort of mutual flexibility is necessary, and the first 
move is always up to the artist. “The attitude of the arro- 
gant composer,”” remarks Hindemith, “is similar to that of 
the millionaire who cannot understand that other people 
are in want of money.” 

One consumer-group that Hindemith would like to see 
enlarged and made more tempting to the composer consists 
of amateur performers, particularly those that work together. 
“The amateur, having always been a considerable factor in 
musical life, reached the climax of his importance in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries... For him all chamber 
music was written... If we assume that the former distri- 
bution of listeners, amateurs and professionals was, expressed 
in percent, about 5, 90 and 5, respectively, we can for our 
modern times take 95, 1 and 4 as a fair estimate.” Hinde- 
mith believes that if composers would do more writing for 
amateurs, and music schools would stop concentrating on 
turning out far more professionals than the market can bear, 
the musical atmosphere would be a great deal healthier. 
Here as elsewhere in his book, Hindemith shows his love of 
music, not as an unapproachable ideal, but as a companion 
in day-to-day living, which can thrive at its best in the 
midst of compromise, physical limitation, and sheer human 
inadequacy. 


Correspondence 


The Editor: I have just finished reading your lead edi- 
torial in your August issue headed ‘Lumber Strike in Brit- 
ish Columbia.” I consider it one of the most unfair articles 
I have ever read in a supposedly independent publication, 
and it was either intentionally written that way or it was 
written by someone who had no knowledge of the facts. 

Before going further I would like to make it clear that 
the strike did not affect me in any way as I am in no way, 
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however remotely, connected with any side of the logging 
or lumbering industry. However, there are a few items that 
I think should be brought to your attention. 

1. The loggers themselves were never given an opportun- 
ity by their leaders to vote as to whether or not they wished 
to strike. 

2. It was a known fact two months before the strike 
began that the operators would not agree to any increase 
in wages; the main reason being that the United Kingdom 
contracts were finished this summer with no prospects of 
further contracts. 

3. The logging unions in the States of Oregon and Wash- 
ington had concluded a successful strike against the industry 
only a few months ago and the union leaders may have felt 
that it was necessary for them to hold a strike in B.C. in 
order to show their B.C. members how much they were doing 
for them. In this connection may I call your attention to 
the fact that the head of the I.W.A. is in Portland, Oregon, 
and I, for one, would like to know what percentage of the 
B.C. loggers dues goes to Portland. I would imagine the sum 
total to be over one million dollars per annum (this is only 
guesswork ). 

4. The unions are forcing all the small logging outfits out 
of business and it would appear are doing their very best 
to put the whole of the logging industry in B.C. in the 
hands of a few large companies. 

5. The loggers were out of work for several months in 
1951 due to fire hazard and the family men had no chance 
to build up a backlog of cash for a strike. The I.W.A. lead- 
ers didn’t show ordinary common sense in calling the present 
strike and should have at least waited until next year. 

6. The strike has been settled with a very small hourly 
increase and it will take several years to make up for the 
wages lost in the 45 days of the strike. 

7. Two large mills here that operate sash & door factories 
in connection with their sawmills have to date refused to 
reopen their factories as for years, with union contracts with 
the CIO, they have been paying approximately 40 cents 
moré per hour than similar factories in Vancouver which 
have contracts with the AF. of L. Consequently about one 
hundred or more men in two mills here are still out of work, 


‘as the Vancouver mills can ship millwork to the island 


cheaper than the actual cost to the local mills. 

May I suggest to you, Mr. Editor, that you have some 
one with the time and energy make even a slight survey of 
the logging industry in B.C. and compare the wages, bunk- 
houses, camps and board with the logging industry in 
Ontario and Quebec, or even with any comparable industry 
in B.C., and you will find that the loggers in B.C. are much 
better paid and treated and, in every respect, that there is 
no comparison. And please bear this in mind, this strike was 
not a logger’s strike but a strike of the leaders of the logging 
unions. 

I do not think that your publication is ever intentionally 
unfair and consequently I felt it my duty as a reader to try 
and put you right on a few matters. 

(Name withheld), Victoria, B.C. 
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Books Reviewed 


CANADIAN WRITERS: Arthur L. Phelps 


and Stewart: pp. 119, $2.06 


McLelland 


Arthur Phelps is an excellent man on the radio. He has a 
in, rather unique voice that coughs for a change and 
plutters a little under the urgency of an idea or an enthusi 
asm. His radio material is invariably sprinkled with wry 
humor and the nice sense of discrimination we associate 
with a good mind. When Arthur Phelps is on the air I turn 
p the radio and listen, and | enjoy him, not only for what 
ind how he says it, but for what he leaves out and 
agreement he often creates in my own mind which 


it of the fun of listening 


His talks on Canadian Writers last year were good radio 
They were fresh and simple, didn't attempt too much but 
were stimulating enough to get me to read “Sam Slick 
svain, and wonder a little more about Frederick Philip 
Grove. | don't think he said anything new about Morley 
Callaghan. Hugh McLennan or FE. J. Pratt but his thumb 

ul sketches didn't sound bad as introductory statements 

hardly expected to hear news about Robert Service or 

Mo Montgomery but they were in too, with Arthur Phelps 

king them seem interesting and important 


we have the talks transcribed into cold, black 

ind nothing seems to fit, for without the peculiar 
of Arthur Phelp's radio presence coaxing us along 
t add up, either as a modest introduc- 

Klein and Birney—-9 pages; 

17 pages), or as solid literary 

a middle way between academic 

ind patriotic enthusiasm” (neither of those weird 
ikes sense), Arthur Phelps has omitted to get 

us ‘maps.’ Pattern, order and proportion 

nudged aside to make way for a self 

n of hoary best-sellers of frontier days 

the following rhetoric doing in a book 


those of us male and female, who 

in Anne something of that precious 
girlhood, made into such engaging 

ity that we laugh or weep and are 
ide over the bright vulnerability of happy 


superficial, It has good things 
ins bun. you have to search for 
ie kind of book Arthur Phelps had 
mind when he decided to do this one. I may be wrong, but 
think his objective was to cut through the cerebral and 
attitudes toward Canadian writing and show it 
m, meaningful and human. To do this he 
ic but unfortunately there just isn't a large 
f good, contemporary writing in Canadian 
justify that approach 


function of the artist today, in Lionel Trilling’s words, 
toration and reconstitution of the will.” Perhaps 

little tedious for a radio talk but they 

’ private meaning that hurts the Way any work of 
rt hurts. They imply too, that we have to rid ourselves of 
stop living as undergraduates; start 
s and re-tempering our critical tools: 


embarrassing baggage 


educating our emoti 
ill, stop tampering with mediocrity, and leave it on 
om shelf where it belongs 

Only a very exceptional man can afford to get friendly, 


even for a moment, with a maple syrup pail. And if he 
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does, the chances are the darned stuff will get all over his 
hands and when it gets on paper it sticks things up and 
makes an awful mess. I have always thought of Arthur 
Phelps as a very warm, human and friendly person, but his 
next job is to try and really hurt us and “krowing the 
Samuel .Roddan 


surgery’s in the heart,” I think he will. 


FIGHT AGAINST FEARS: Lucy Fr 
(Crown Publishers); pp. 3 


eman; Ambassador 
5 

Miss Freeman's book is the account of her five years of 
psychoanalysis and the changes which this brought about in 
her. There seem to be two possible orientations to this book. 
The first is as an autobiography, the second as a psychiatric 
document. 

In the first place one can say that Miss Freeman seems 
to do an accurate job of reporting the process of her analysis 
and although I personally do not care for the rather coy 
stvle of prose which she employs, I imagine that it will be 
widely acceptable. Many people will find her material inter 
esting and a few may find it disturbing. Some will, as I did, 
speculate whether or not an autobiography which deals so 
much with the writer's reactions and inner emotional pro 
cesses can help conveying the impressions of a rather annoy- 
ing narcissism. Perhaps the story could have been more 
satisfactorily told as a novel. 


As a psychiatric document | had to trv to assess the book 
as to whether or not it provided a clear and accurate picture 
of the process it set out to describe and to try and imagine 
what sort of impact it will have on its readers. Miss Freeman 
reports accurately as far as she goes, but despite the admira- 
tion which this ‘fearless’ book has received for its honesty, 
I cannot feel that she has gone far enough. The broad prin- 
ciples and mechanisms set out in the book are accurate 
Freudian psychology, but in life and psychoanalysis it is 
the detail, which is symbolic of the whole, which is import- 
ant. It is this detail that Miss Freeman, very naturally, 
omits. It is this detail which might make a fine novel, but 
these are precisely the things which no one wants to reveal 
about himself. Because of this difficulty the treatment seems 
to me to be superficial 


The reader, I think will miss in the book the sense oi 
struggle with the self and the emotional labor wich is 
involved in the process of growth through analysis. The 
thoughtful reader may wonder whether or not Miss Freeman 
does not display in her book many of the personal traits 
which she claims to have lost in analysis. Her analyst may, 
in such degree as an analysed person harbors such an 
emotion, feel a little embarrassed John Cumming 


DUVEEN: S. N. Behrman; Random House; pp. 302, $4.50. 


Lord Duveen of Millbank was the grandson of a Dutch 
blacksmith whose wife collected Delft pottery: when: her 
son went to seek his fortune in London she sent some pottery 
along for him to sell. Another of her sons went to New York, 
and the firm of Duveen Brothers got into operation. But 
the real dynamo came along in the shape of Joseph, later 
Sir Joseph, still later Lord Duveen, who did business in a 
big way. Early in his career he gambled the family fortunes 
by tying up ten and a half million dollars in the purchase 
of three large collections, the last of which he didn’t sell for 
forty years. He furnished a Washington apartment and 
gave Andrew Mellon the key. Mellon so fell in love with 
the contents that he bought them all for twenty-one million 
dollars 

When Joseph Duveen started selling pictures in the early 
twentieth century in America collectors were fond of the 
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Barbizon school and English story pictures. He made 
American millionaires forget their plebeian past and showed 
them how to live like Italian noblemen and surround them- 
selves with works of art worthy of their wealth. He sold 
Frick, Altman, Morgan; Hearst and Huntingdon enough 
Italian art to make the collections in America the most 
important Italian collections outside of England and Italy. 


He disciplined his clients, trained them to demand ,the 
best at the highest prices. The accounts of his lavish ways 
of buying and his equally lavish ways of keeping prices up, 
which must have been anything but agreeable to rival 
dealers, are told here with a hilarious gusto. He kept up 
prices of old masters, that is, Duveen old masters, by buy- 
ing them back at the death of a client. To keep a collector 
from wandering out of the old master field he bought up a 
Monet from him and sent it into limbo, for as he said later, 
“T didn’t want that fellow to get used to buying modern 
pictures, there are too many of them.” 


His solution in the late thirties for wall shortage, high 
succession duties and vanishing millionaires was still spec- 
tacular—the public gallery bequest. And so he conceived 
the National Gallery in Washington and went on supplying 
rival connoisseurs with rare pictures to ensure their immor- 
tality in the national collections. 


S. N. Behrman tells the story of Duveen’s career and lets 
the reader add his own irony. Anyone who has ever listened 
to dull lectures on the provenance of works of art will ap- 
preciate the wealth of anecdotes and the highly readable 
contribution he has made to the history of North American 
taste. H. F. 


THE EXTRAORDINARY MR. MORRIS: Howard Swig- 
gett; Doubleday; pp. 483; $5.75. 


“Extraordinary” is no hyperbole for Gouverneur Morris, 
one of the youngest of the Fathers of the American Consti- 
tution, and a superb example of the 18th century “universal 
man.” He has long deserved a more candid and human 
biography than 19th or early 20th century biographers 
could write or would compile. His unexpurgated diaries 
for 1789-1792 (written while he was American Minister to 
France as the Terror rose and broke) were not published 
until 1939; now Mr. Swiggett has been able to make public 
for the first time material in the 1794-1816 diaries, as well 
as to draw on hitherto unpublished letters. Earlier accounts 
of Morris were political, pietistic, or prudent. Mr. Swiggett 
however has approached him not as a founder or a noble 
ancestor, but as a complex, highly civilized man. From the 
diaries as Mr. Swiggett has used them emerges the story of 
Morris’ human relationships; the full account of his remark- 
able affair with Adélaide de Flahaut in which he outrivalled 
Talleyrand and Lord Wycombe: his close relations with 
many of the movers of the various stages of the French 
Revolution; his curious late marriage with Nancy Randolph, 
of the Randolphs of Virginia, which rescued her from a 
miasma of bloody scandal. Morris’ life would be rejected 
as incredible if it were presented as a historical novel; told 
in this present form it will please those who find Boswell’s 
recently published Journals absorbing. 


Mr. Swiggett’s style is suggestive of a documentary film. 
His material is presented in bursts of short paragraphs. 
Morris and his contemporaries are allowed to speak for 
themselves as much as possible; when Mr. Swiggett abridges 
he has attempted to express his abridgement in a selection 
of words from his sources. He has marked carefully the 
places where he disputes earlier biographers or offers con- 
jectural interpretation of motives or unknown circumstances 
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So well does the biography succeed in creating the illusion 
of closeness to the events that a reader may regret that Mr. 
Swiggett did not publish an edition of the diaries rather 
than this biography. One hopes that he will complement this 
volume by a scholarly edition of Morris’ 1794-1816 diaries. 
G.R. 


SCIENTISM, MAN AND RELIGION: D. R. G. Owen; 
Ryerson (The Westminster Press); pp. 208; $3.75. 


R. A. Fisher, in his book on the Design of Experiments, 
said that we could get evidence from a witness in two ways. 
One is to let the witness tell his story in his own way, then 
sort through the information to separate the relevant from 
the irrelevant. The other is to put questions to him and limit 
him to answering the questions. This is the method of 
experimental science, Designing an experiment is a method 
of putting a question. As a consequence the result of the 
experiment is in part determined by the question asked in 
its design. In this way all scientific truth is in part a function 
of the method used to discover it. It is now generally recog- 
nized that a major task of the true scientist is to uncover 
the hidden presuppositions implicit in his method, and esti- 
mate the degree to which they determine his conclusions. 


Scientism, as Owen defines it, is the pseudo-scientific 
attitude of mind which (i) ignores the way in which these 
presuppositions govern the character of the conclusions, 
(ii) ignores the way in which they set limits to relevance 
of the conclusions. It falsely generalizes conclusions which 
are valid only in a limited range, and turns them into 
dogmas. 

This book gives a searching analysis of several modern 
tendencies, showing how deeply they are infected with 
scientism. It argues, very convincingly, that the growth of 
scientism is one of the root causes of totalitarianism—that 
nazism and communism are symptoms of which scientism is 
the disease. And it poses the very important question: If 
this is so, what good will it do us to battle the symptom, 
communism, if we ignore the disease, scientism, which is 
virulent in our own culture? It shows effectively how pre- 
valent, and how dangerous is scientism. It does not deal with 
the deeper problem of what it is in our culture that makes 
people ignore the influence of presuppositions even when 
they know they should not do so. 

This is a timely and important book, which should be 
W. S. Taylor 


widely read. 


UNITY OF KNOWLEDGE: THE SCIENCES AND THE 
HUMANITIES: Sidney Smith, President, University 
of Toronto: an address before the Royal Canadian 
Institute, February 23, 1952: The University of To- 
ronto Press; 25c. 

For some time now educators everywhere have been lining 
up along the cultural Wailing Wall, wringing their hands 
and their hearers’ hearts over ‘the plight of the Humanities” 
in our universities. In this brochure the President of the 
University of Toronto adds his voice to the doleful chorus. 
He is, of course, on the side of the angels, and he writes 
like the literate man that a unviersity president is supposed 
to be. But it can hardly be said that his approach has any 
particular originality, until we come to these remarkable 
sentences on page 9: “It is to be regretted that teachers in 
the humanities have not always manifested the contagious 
joy in their classes to be found in other divisions of our 
universities. Sometimes it could be justly observed of some 
departments in the humanities that they have been passive 
defenders, rather than passionate apostles of their studies.” 
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INVISIBLE MAN: Ralph Ellison; Random House 


4 84 00 


Of the many novels that have been written about Negroes 
Amer Man seems to me one of the best to 
fold in the first person, this story of a young Negro s 
manages to throw light on many aspects of the race 
lem in America without ever degenerating into a mere 
Except for an artificial and unnecessary 
vue and epilogue, the story holds your interest as a 
and at the same time manages to expose very forcibly 
ore of the race problem: the refusal of the whites to 
humanity of the Negroes. In following the 
¢ moves from high school in a southern town to the 
of a Negro college and then to New York’s Harlem, 


invisible 


la thest 


ivan 


ve the 
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we are shown not only different types of race prejudice but 
different reactions to it. The shocking brutality of some 
southern whites and the apparent benevolence of others; 
the subservience of those Negroes who help the whites to 
suppress their fellows and the rebellion of those who develop 
an equally bitter race prejudice of their own, all are por- 
trayed in a way that makes this a much more rounded picture 
of race relations than either ative Son or Strange Fruit. 
Nor is its insight confined to race problems: the section 
dealing with the hero’s adventures as a member of the 
Communist party shows not only how the Communists 
exploit race prejudice for their own purposes but exposes in 


_ dramatic form the weaknesses which were analyzed in the 


true-life narratives of The God that Failed. It is indeed a 
remarkable first novel, for in the hands of a less talented 
writer it could very easily have become merely another 
propaganda tract. Instead, it is a remarkably vivid and 
compelling story about characters who are confused and 
deceived and betrayed—but who remain indisputably 


naman Edith Fowke. 


MODERN COSMOLOGY AND THE CHRISTIAN IDEA 
OF GOD: E. A. Milne; Oxford; pp. 160; $3.50. 

As the title indicates, this book has a double purpose: to 
describe modern cosmological theory, and to show its relev- 
the Christian idea of God. It does the first 
excellently, but the latter less satisfactorily. 

It would take a specialist to evaluate the treatment of 
cosmology. Even in this popular form it is at times difficult 
reading; but the basic principles come out clearly. Its impli- 
cations for the Christian idea of God are unfortunately 
dealt with in more summary, and rather more dogmatic, 
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fashion, although the author seems to be well-read in 
philosophy. 

Leaving aside the general discussion of cosmological 
theory, the basic argument, as it affects the idea of God, is 
something like this. Physics, like geometry, started as an 
inductive empirical science, moving from the observation 


of “brute fact’ to generalized principles. It has now devel- 


oped into a deductive science, starting from axioms and 
rationally deducing laws to which the behavior of “brute 
fact” is in fact found to correspond. Nature is thus rationally 
predictable, and must be rationally constituted. It must be 
created (by implication from the theory of its origin in a 
unique “point-singularity”). A rational system can only be 
created by a rational being. The Christian idea of a rational 
God as creator of the universe is thus a requirement of 
modern physical theory, and cosmology and theology come 
together. 

The discussion of cosmology is illuminating and sugges- 
tive; but the argument to the idea of God raises several 
problems. For instance: (i) the arguments for the necessity 
of a rational creator seem to be basically the old arguments, 
in a new cosmological dress, from design and from the need 
of a first cause, and the treatment does little to relieve the 
old philosophical problems connected with these; (ii) the 
author’s illuminating discussion of time as a function of 
the observer, and of the universe as being consequently 
“ageless,” seems to make irrelevant the idea of creation for 
which he argues,—and even his discussion of creation on 
p. 65 hardly removes this difficulty. 

The title is a little misleading. The discussion has refer- 
ence more to the philosophic concept of God than to 
Christian faith in a personal God. But the explanation of 
cosmological theory will be of real interest to Christian and 
non-Christian alike. W. S. Taylor. 


POETS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: edited by 
W. H. Auden and Norman Homes Pearson; Macmillan; 
5 vols.; pp. 2956; $2.95 per volume. 


This Auden-Pearson anthology has been around since 
1950 and is pretty well known by now, but perhaps there 
may be some use in a belated review. 


The editors start out with the advantage of size; in about 
three thousand pages they can spread themselves and _ in- 
dulge their special tastes. and at the same time include a 
large percentage of old favorites as well. As a result, the 
anthology manages to be both idiosyncratic and broadly 
representative too. Space has also preserved them from 
elegant extracts: long poems like Antony and Cleopatra, 
The Rape of the Lock and The Triumph of Life are here in 
full, and even Troilus, Paradise Lost, The Faerie Queene 
and Don Juan, for which completeness would be totally im- 
practicable, are represented by at least sixty pages each. 


As for the volume introductions, which I assume are 
mainly Auden’s, the generalizations have his usual breadth 
and penetration, and the quotations are brilliantly apt, al- 
though when you are as willing to be provocative and para- 
doxical as Auden it is impossible to avoid being silly now 
and then as well. One does not have to be G. G. Coulton to 
object to a description of the Middle Ages as “five centuries 
of uninterrupted humanism.” And there is a strong flavor 
of absurdity about some of his remarks on Shakespeare and 
the Elizabethan drama. But once he has got over the hump 
of the Renaissance Auden is at his best, and in the period 
from Milton to Poe (Vols. 3 & 4) both the informed and 
the uninformed reader should find a good deal to interest 
him. M.W. 
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THE RATIONALISTS ANNUAL, 1952: Frederick Watts 
(ed.); S. J. Reginald Saunders (Watts); pp. 74; 75c. 
The present issue begins with an essay on the art of mass 
persuasion, another on the psychology of belief, and a third 
on changes which are taking place in the problem of dealing 
with offences against the criminal law. Professor J. B. S. 
Haldane makes the most graphic contribution with a hy- 
pothesis entitled “The Origin of Language.” There is a 
summary of what has been written to date about “The Dead 
Sea Scrolls,” an appreciation of Mrs. Humphrey Ward's 
Robert Elsmere, and an examination of church policy on 
divorce, notably of the Church of England. Titus Lord. 
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THE CHASE: Richard G. Hubler; Longmans Green 
(Coward McCann); pp. 250; $3.75. 


MISSING: Egon Hostovsky; Macmillans (Viking); pp. 
249; $3.75. 

MURDER, MAESTRO, PLEASE: Delano Ames; BBS 
(Hodder and Stoughton); pp. 256; $2.75. 


Perhaps it’s a sign of the times that all these mystery 
novels have political overtones. Indeed, the first two are 
more concerned with the battle against Communism than 
with mystery per se. In plot Tae Chase reminds me of the 
interminable battles between Bulldog Drummond and his 
arch-enemy—-Petersen, I think it was—but the melodrama 
has been brought up to date by making its hero a Naval 
Intelligence officer who is trying to prevent an all-important 
formula from falling into the hands of a well-organized 
gang of enemy agents. Although it’s billed as “the story of 
demons against angels, of the horrifying abyss on the edge 
of which we all perilously sit,” it’s really only a fairly 
exciting tale of cops and outlaws in modern guise. 


More penetrating is the Czech novel, Missing, which deals 
with the background of the Communist coup in Prague. Its 
central character is a journalist who wants a visa to go to 
the United States, and the plot involves a number of his 
friends who represent a varied cross-section of Czech life, 
Unlike the “demons and angels” of The Chase, the people in 
Missing are comparatively human, and their reactions to 
the crisis through which their country is moving throw light 
on the conflicting issues involved. 

The third of the trio does not pretend to be anything 
more than a fairly light-hearted murder mystery, even 
though Dagobert and Jane Brown manage to get involved in 
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the attempts of some Communist spies to obtain plans for 
a new plane engine. However, the spy element is purely 
incidental to the maneuverings of the colorful assortment 
of characters who meet in a remote Pyrenean village to 
listen to a world-renowned exponent of the harpsichord. 
E. Fowke. 


DR. JOHNSON PROSE AND POETRY: selected by Mona 
Wilson; Clarke, Irwin (The Reynard Library); pp. 
961; $4.75. 

The nine hundred and fifty odd pages of the Reynard 
Library’s Johnson volume are described on the jacket as 
‘an introduction, albeit an ample one, to one of our greatest 
writers.” It is ample enough to represent Johnson as critic, 
biographer, poet, essayist, reviewer, lexicographer, traveller 
and novelist, at generous length, and in complete works not 
extracts. For any but the most specialized student of Johnson 
this should prove an invaluable volume. M. W. 


Our Contributors 


G. N. DAFFERN was with the nationalized British 
Transport Commission before emigrating to Canada in 1950. 
He is at present research assistant with the personnel de- 
partment of the Canadian National Railways at Montreal 
... EDITH MITCHELL, of Grand Falls, Newfoundland, 
is an ex-teacher and newspaper columnist who won the 
O'Leary Nfld. Poetry Award for 1951... JAMES AGRELL 
SMITH, of Chilliwack, B.C., is a self-taught artist and 
engraver who is an associate member of the Society of 
Canadian Painter-Etchers and Engravers . . . JAMES 
REANEY, author of many poems and stories, is with the 
department of English, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg. 








CANADA: 
The GOLDEN HINGE 





By Leslie Roberts 


A vigorous, accurate and proud picture 
of contemporary Canada and her future, 
presenting facts that will surprise even 
Canadian readers. $3.50 


‘He has done a serious book with super- 
lative efficiency of statement.’’—William 
Arthur Deacon, The Globe & Maw 


“Any Canadian who reads his book 
will be prouder of himself and of his 
country.’—Roy Kervin, The Gazette, 
Montreal 


“He believes in Canada. And so will 


you after you finish this ‘must’ reading.” 
James Scott, The Toronto Telegram 


298 pp. 30 pp. of illustrations. End paper maps. 
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THE NOTE-BOOKS 
OF 
MATTHEW ARNOLD 


Edited by 
HOWARD FOSTER LOWRY, KARL YOUNG, 
and WALDO HILARY DUNN 


The literary contents of Matthew Arnold’s Note- 
books, now printed in full for the first time, cover a 
period of thirty-seven years and contain passages 
Arnold copied from his daily reading of French, 
German, Italian, and classical as well as English 
authors. They also include quotations from contem- 
porary politicians and writers which were set down 
for controversial treatment in his social and 
theological essays. 


But perhaps more important than this, the book 
presents a selection of devotional passages recorded 
as incentives to Arnold’s spiritual life and marking 
his consecration to his religious faith. 


A list of books that Arnold intended to read each 
year has been included and this occupies ninety-five 
pages of the text. 

$11.00 
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